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Hello. Hello? Who? Who are you? 
The publicist for who? Never heard of 
them. Playing where? When? Yeah | 
was asleep, Christ it’s still morning. 
How dare you call me at this hour? 
Who gave you my number? The office? 
Fuck them, who at the office? What 
did she sound like? Young? Was 
she white? Did she have kind of a lisp? 
Yeah. Fuck her. Who are they? He 
used to be in what? | never heard of 
them either. Them either. No, I'm 
not going into that dump. Thursday, 

it. Friday in Hoboken? Are 
? Listen, don’t ever call me 
at home again. Leave a message at 
the office and I'll get back to you, but 
give the name of the company and 
what you're calling about because | get 
hundreds of phone calls every hour 
and if | don’t call you back don’t 
feel hurt it’s nothing personal, | have 
no idea what you look like or anything, 
but it’s just that it’s not right for the 
magazine at the time or else Bob 
hates you or hates them or something. 

Listen | don’t even know what 
country he's in. 

I don’t have his phone number. He’s 
never there anyway. 

| don’t have the office number. 
They moved and they didn’t tell me 
the new number, Listen, if you mail the 
record to my house I'll just have to 
g0 to the post office to pick it up. No, 
I don’t go to listening parties. | don’t 
eat oysters. Not this month, anyway. 
No, | don’t want to meet them. 

Listen, why don’t you talk to John 
Leland, he's really the editor in charge 
of that stuff. Yeah, I’ve got his number 
right here. You tried that number. 
Wait a second, let me give you the 
number of his mother in Long Island. 
She'll know where he is. 

What are you talking about? Oh, 
another band. No, I’ve never heard of 
them. He used to be in who? No, 
never heard of them either. They're 
opening for who? No, never heard of 
them either. They're opening for 
who? No, | don’t want to go to Denver. 
Are they going to Tokyo? Maybe | 
could go to Tokyo with them. How 
about Brazil, are they going to Brazil? 

No, if Bob says a cover he means 
a cover. Yeah, well, thanks but that 
sounds like a story for Tim White— 
besides, I'm putting down some 
flagstone in the backyard and | want 
to get it down before the 4th of July. 

It sounds like a lot of fun. Yeah, | wish 
I could go. I'm sure Leland will want 
to go. 

Yeah, maybe the other thing. Send 
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me all their records and videotapes. In 
fact, send me a whole box of their 
records, | want some other people 
around the office to hear them. Yeah, 
send them by messenger. If you have 
some that are sealed, send those, OK? 

Yeah, well I'm sorry | can’t go too. 
Yeah, all of those bands sound 
interesting. Yeah, is Strangulator going 
to Thailand or Bali or anyplace? 
Manila, no | can’t make that one. Well, 
listen, keep me posted. 

Yeah, | know he didn’t call you 
back. I'm not sure where he is. | think 
he’s in Finland with Duran Duran 
but when | hear from him I'll tell him 
you called. Sure. 

Listen, that’s OK, But don't call this 
number anymore, OK? Yeah, well it 
wakes up the dogs. Just leave a 
message and I'll get back to you. But 
if I don’t | might be out of the country 
or something. It’s really best to put 
it in a letter. Yeah, but hand write the 
outside of the envelope because if 
it looks like a press release | might 
throw it out, OK? 

Listen, I got a call on the other line. 
It must be a press agent, calling at 
this hour. Did you give anyone this 
number? Are you sure? OK, thanks. 

‘OK, you have a nice day too. 


—Glenn O’Brien 





At top: Folksinger Suzanne 
Vega (p. 66). Center: On the 
day Mick Jagger was born, 
Mussolini (pictured) fell from 
power (p. 64). Above right: 
Anthrax’s Charlie Benante at 
five (p. 50). Above: The Cure’s 
Robert Smith (p. 44). 
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THINK OF IT AS THE 
WORLD’S SMALLEST DIGITAL PLAYER. 






Now you can take the dynamics of 
digital performance anywhere. With ~~ 
TDK HX-S. It captures thepurityand 
nuances of digital sound like no other 
high bles auc cassette. me 

pecifically designed 
digitally-sourced Sa ire 
bility of other high-bias cassettes avail- 
able today. Plus unmatched high 
frequency MOL (Maximum Output 
Level) for optimum performance. 

‘With all this going for it, HX-S does 
more than step-up your pocket-sized 
player. It also acts like fuel injection for 










your car audio system. And it can turn 
‘a boombox into a portable music hall. 

TDK HX-S. One small step for digital. 
One giant leap for music-kind, 


&TDK. 
THE ART OF PERFORMANCE. 


TDK is the world's leading manufacturer of audio & video cassettes and flopp 
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Jett set 





1 heard about it. The new SPIN with 
Joan Jett on the cover [May]. | 
nervously went to the bookstore, saw 
the incredible picture of Joan, and 
bought four copies. The whole idea of 
rock ‘n’ roll is being lost today, and 
that’s evident every time | turn on the 
radio. Joanie brings the idea right 
back to the people. She's been putting 
out real rock ‘n’ roll for 10 years now, 
and if you think she's ever left the 
limelight, you're wrong. She's been 
right where she belongs: onstage. 


Lisa Shulka 
Praire du Chien, WI 


America speaks out 


Who watches the Watchmen? And Big 
Black, Mr. X, the Butthole Surfers, 

the Dark Knight, the Neville and 
Hernandez Brothers, and follows the 
jazz cats in Howard Chaykin’s, TIMES'? 
Next thing you know, SPIN will be 
reviewing the flexidiscs in comic 
books. I hope so. 


Charlie Athanas 
Chicago, I 
Cult club 


In reference to SPIN’s article on the 
Cult [May], | don’t know who to blame 


Joan Jett, keepin’ cool in leather— 
even in july. 


for the Cult’s new album, Electric. | 
need to blame someone! Do | blame 
Rick Rubin for leading the boys to 
believe they can become mainstream 
pop stars by rehashing once again 
the sound and styles of Led Zeppelin 
and Aerosmith? NOT AGAIN! | 
believe Mr. Rubin has brainwashed 
this band into believing this is what 
‘America wants. This LP is a joke. 
‘Musically, every song on it has a 
mindless HEAD BANGING guitar solo. 
Real Cult fans are not gonna buy it. | 
guess what I’m trying to say can be 
summed up in two words: sold out! 


Mark Siniscalchi 
Floral Park, NY 


After reading David Toop's article 
about Rick Rubin and the Cult, | went 
out to buy Electric. What the hell 
happened I've come to the conclusion 
that these people on the tape are 
imposters because there is no way they 
are the same four (three at the time) 
who churned out Love in '85— 
everything's gone. Where's that dri 
guitar melody that set Duffy apart 
from the others? So are you guys 
partying with AC/DC or what? 





M. Tracy 
Texas 


Thanks to David Toop for his Electric 
article on the Cult. It’s nice to see 
someone appreciates the raw sound 
and talent this band has. | only hope 
more people catch on and tune in 

to one of the best bands to ever grace 
this planet. But a word of caution 

to the middle-American-Vanna-White- 
Reebok types: this is Def-initely not 
for you! 


Maureen Brunetti 
Rego Park, NY 


A Contra-diction 


As to your publication's recent article 
on the alleged drug smuggling by 

the Nicaraguan armed opposition 
[May]: As an ardent supporter of the 
contra movement, | see nothing 
wrong with this at all. This movement 
in Nicaragua will not stop; the contras 
will survive and go on, if they have 

to make a deal with the devil to do it. 
If they have to get in bed with drug 
dealers and other sleazy lowlife 
characters to raise funds to continue 
the fight, then so be it. When your 
forces are desperate, then you have to 
make the hard choices. There are 

no saints on either side of the conflict. 
Nicaragua is a major shipment point 
for drugs from Peru and Bolivia and 
Colombia—just look at where the 
country is on a map. From Colombia 
it’s a straight run to Managua and 

the safety of Sandino International 
airport or guarded military airfields. 
Let's stop kidding ourselves, everyone 





and their brother-in-law is using 
dope to finance their dirty little wars 
everywhere in the world. 





Brian P Dumas 
no address 


Color blind 


I can’t believe Harry Allen of Freeport, 
New York, would accuse SPIN 
[Letters, May] of racism because you 
put a white group on your cover as 

a “representation of hip-hop.” What is 
he saying? All hip-hop acts are black? 
Are all blacks hip-hoppers? (In fact, 
they weren’t billed as “hip-hop” but 
as “heavy metal rappers.”) SPIN didn't 
make a racist statement by putting 

the Beastie Boys on the cover. If 
anything, what you did was break 
down another stereotype. Not all dorks 
are Harry Allen, but Harry Allen is a 
dork! 


Murray McDougall 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Roll over Beethoven 


Its ironic that Camper Van Beethoven's 
David Lowery decries the 
overseriousness of other rock bands 
yet “snaps” when some drunk requests 
a Cheap Trick cover with such an 
angry dismissal of what could be a 
great arena rock burlesque [May]. 
Lowery seems much too “serious” 
about his own band’s musical 





Jeff Holmes 
Collingswood, NJ 


Non-Believers 


Concerning your article about the 
True Believers on the road [Mayl, 
what's to believe? | had to stop 
laughing about these boys’ “exploits” 
long enough to let you know my 
disappointment, no bewilderment, at 
the interest shown to a bunch of 
guys whose idea of outrageousness is 
cocaine parties and prostitutes. | 
know there are a lot more “dangerous” 
bands out there taking chances 
musically—and touring after recently 
releasing great records. 


Sid Knox 
Chico, CA 


Sorry mom! 


Loved Mr. Stim’s piece on our fave 
mega-gods the Coolies [April]. 
However, the little dears were 
misnamed (well, actually only two, 
but their mothers were devastated). On 
the far left (page 41) it’s not “Billy 
Burton” but guitarist Teddy Murray. 
(On the far right, not “Teddy Murray” 
(natch) but drummer Frog Jaguar 
Mellonball. 


Spacey Tracey 
Atlanta, Ga 
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There's beer and thére’sMichelob: 
The differenceisday and night. | 





Ly ee. pie ald 
Even in the dark: Withtoutlabels=Or bottle 
shape. Or hype. You can tell the difference. 
Because it's not the way Michelob 
looks that makes it special. It’s the way it 
tastes. The full body of a superb lager with 
an exceptional smoothness no other beer 
can match. w \ 
For over ninety years, Michelob has 
been carefully brewed with the world’s 
ii most expensive ingredients. Aged to 
perfection. A beer to be savored. 

A beer that could make tonight the 
best part of your day. 

Of course, you don't have to wait until 
night to drink Michelob. But you just might 
want to sit back, close your eyes and enjoy 
the difference superior quality makes. 
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Houston, Saturday night, and St, Peter Claver Catholic 
Church is in motion: dollar beer, BYOB hard stuff, Ter- 
rance Simien and his Mallet Playboys wailing “Me and 
My Ya-Ya," and a few of the congregation's burlier 
brothers serving as bouncers. Tomorrow morning it'll 
be scrubbed cherubs singing "Jesus Loves Me," but 
for tonight, He'll have to wait 

The zydeco honky-tonk moves around Houston 
houses of worship like a floating poker game. One 
Saturday night Rockin’ Dopsie surfaces at St. Francis 
of Assisi and rocks for four hours to benefit the church 
ladies’ guild. A week later, across town at St. Gregory 
the Great, Clifton Chenier does things to an accordion 
that Lawrence Welk would call obscene, as hundreds 
of followers, black and white, young and old, swill beer, 
dance, and burn their mouths on peppery Cajun bou- 
din to raise a few dollars for the Little League team. 

Wilbur, a middle-aged black man in a brown poly- 
ester three-piece suit with white topstitching, drifts 
from church to church to follow the zydeco. Some- 
times he brings his wife Verta Mae and grown daugh- 
ters Taffy and Waletha. He always brings some jugs 
cof wine and an ample supply of bourbon. “Come on 
with it,” he urges his collegiate, blond dancing partner 
at St, Peter Ciaver, as Verta Mae looks on. He shuffles 
his feet and bobs gracefully to the music he has danced 
to all his life. The blond moves stiffly, aughing at her- 
self. "Feel the accordion down in your bones and bring 
itton," Wilbur encourages. She keeps trying, bobbing 
and shuffing, but never matches Wilbur's simple grace 

For 20 years the churches of Houston and the small 
towns of east Texas and west Louisiana provided the 





main stages for this regional sound and were the sta- 
ples of most zydeco-men's incomes. Rockin’ Dopsie, 
a zydeco star who started on the southern church 
circuit and now has performed all around the U.S. and 
Europe, says today the churches pay musicians about 
what a nightclub does (between $500 and $1600 per 
band fora four-hour performance). That wasn't always 
so. “When we first started playin’, we was gettin’ $25 
a night, and $25 was big money." 

Back when $25 was big money, the churches offered 
regular work and appreciative’ audiences. Since then, 
zydeco-for-profit in nightclubs like New York's Lone 
Star Cafe has helped many musicians move up a tax 
bracket or two. But the real raw zydeco still breeds 
where it's humid and sticky—in the swamps, small 
towns, honky-tonks, and church halls of the South 

How does a seasoned follower like Wilbur feel about 
the sudden popularity of the music he's been drinking 
and dancing to all his life? Does he know that Rockin’ 
Dopsie played on Paul Simon's Graceland album, and 
that Buckwheat Zydeco has a record due shortly on a 
major label? Or that the band on the small stage behind 
him—Simien and the Piayboys—advised Paul Simon, 
have fans all over the world, and are widely credited 
with doing forzydeco what Los Lobos did for conjunto? 

“Is that right?” Wilbur says, rather unimpressed. 
He pours some wine into a paper cup. “I've come to 
the zydeco every Saturday night for almost 20 years, 
but | hadn't heard nothing "bout all that." He takes a 
long swig of wine, grabs Verta Mae, and heads back to 
the dance floor. 

—Gail Gilchriest 
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ANGRY SAMOANS COME OF AGE 





his year marks the 10th anniversary of the bloody rectal birth of the Angry Samoans— 

arguably the best punk band to spill rom Southern California in the late 70s. Head Samoans 

Gregg Turner and Metal Mike Saunders scooted out the tlaming hind door of Vor (the LA 

ant-music unit fronted by Richard Meltzer) as thal great experiment novaed, but they stil 

were not satisfied with ther triumphs. Rock-clting had not been enough; grad school was 
nt enough. The Angry Samoans were born. 

Says Gregg, "I think the common denominator thas tided us over from square one is thal we 
hale everyone in LA. who's sucking everybody else's dick. Tha’s basically it Conceptually, is 
‘moved 25 cifferent ways, but that aways seems to be the common denominator: they hate us and 
we hate them,” 

Now the band is gearing up for the Jem Records rerelease of their erly material: the “Inside 
My Brain’ EP (slated to feature a few new tracks) and the Back from Samoa album, And a new 
EP called “Yesterday Stared Tomorrow” showeases a new sound forthe Sams. 

No longer spewing Stooge-id power burss at hardcore tempos, the Samoans’ newest recordings 
investigate a more languid brand of hatred and psychosis. Bearing the brand of overt sixties-ism_ 
(no big surprise given Gregg's eternal championing ofthe 13th Floor Elevators), tunes lke “Psych 
ut 129" and "Electracution” could win the band fans from the ranks of their former (2) enemies. 

A if this weren't enough, side projects now include such friendship-oriented outfits as the Sons 
of Mellencamp duo—who offer the pal-inspiring classic “Dope on the Scarecrow” about Jerry 
Garcia willing himselt to death in order to take advantage of Pigpen's pot connection—and the 
Mistaken —a group of young musicians in Claremont, California, svengalied by Turner and dedicated 
to disseminating information about "The New Way." Not to mention the Mind Parasites, a band of 
punks/Survivalists who come down from thelr mountain cabin to play extended versions of "Venus 
in Furs” with a vacuum cleaner doing Cale's viola parts 

‘Ae projec as relatively benign-sounding as these actually masking the sort of contorted rage 
thal always seemed to be powering the Samoans’ turbines? Could be, but Gregg's not saying for 
sure. “Our trump card is always just smiling at the world.” 





—Byron Coley 


Angry Samoans 
(L to R) Gregg 
Turner, Metal Mike 
Saunders, Todd 
Homer, Bill 
Vockeroth, Steve 
Dronjensky 
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CORDELL JACKSON 


IN THE 
SHADOW OF 
SUN 


It is dark, loud, and rank inside Memphis's An- 
tenna Club. Perched on her stool by the bar, Cor- 
dell Jackson is receiving admirers. She likes tell- 
ing her story about the pioneer days of Memphis 
rock, when she recorded rockabilly bands in her 
living room on one-track, building a homegrown 
alternative to Sun studios. it’s a good story. With 
her auburn bouffant hairdo and dignified Southern 
manner, she holds court here at the Antenna, and 
the crowd—on average, perhaps a third her age— 
treats her like royalty. She belongs here. The band 
‘onstage, Panther Burns, launches into a frantic 
rocker. She nods toward the stage and smiles 
beatifically. “I wrote that one.” 

Cordell Jackson, good Christian, community 
pillar, and exotic bird is Memphis's queen of rock 
‘n’ roll. Not to mention a patron saint of musical 
do-it-yourself-ism. As a young be-boppette with 
radio dreams four decades back, she laid down 
‘$400 for a record-making machine; nine years 
later, in 1956, she founded Moon records (still in 
sporadic operation). The label's first release, 
“Rock ‘n’ Roll Christmas,” was Cordell's first and 
last for years as a performer, but it set a standard 
for the subsequent releases with its joyous and 
‘vaguely gonzo sound. 

Jackson won't say how many copies Moon sin- 
gles sold, but “there was not a jukebox in Florida 
that didn’t have Allen Page's ‘Dateless Night’ on 
it in 1958.” Allen Page was Moon's contender, a 
Daytonan who'd hoped to be a Sun star. “It took 
me about two weeks to scrub the Elvis out of him,” 
Cordell recalls, but the laundering was thorough. 
Page's careening Moon rockers sound little like 
the King or anything else ever released. His ca- 
reer nosed when his one shot at something like 
‘stardom—an appearance on Dick Clark's Band- 
‘stand show—fizzied. This was at the time of the 
payola scandal, and the program was yanked off 
‘the air as Page sat in his Philly hotel room. Today 
he is a well-known evangelist in Florida and alters 
current Top 40 lyrics to steer “many, many” teens 
to the Lord. Cordell reports he is not ashamed of 
his rocker past. 

These days, Jackson keeps busy producing 
‘syndicated protamily radio show with Earl “I'm 
Gonna Tear Your Playhouse Down” Randall, help- 
ing out young bands like the Hellcats and Gibson 
Brothers with material, sorting through boxes of 
tapes for a second Moon compilation album (the 
first, with most of the label's 10 A-sides, is her 
legacy), and selling high-rent real estate. She has 
received many civic awards since Moon cele- 
brated its 30th birthday last year, as well as much 
attention from rockaphiles overseas (Swedish TV 
documentaries, etc.). And she is gigging again, 
oo, backed by the ubiquitous Panther Burns. Her 
‘approach to performing [s very much in the Moon 
spirit: “I haul off and play, and | just tell the band, 
‘Good luck Charlie Brown!’ ” 





—Don Howland 
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t happened when Concrete Blonde 
‘opened for Eddie Money. “And 
they booed us," says singer 

and bass player Johnette Napolitano 

a full concert volume. “These 

People are so rude, | mean didn't 
their mothers teach them anything? So 
| turned around and mooned em. 
‘And they booed more. Maybe if | was 
Heather Locklear..." 

Drummer Harry Rushakotl, venting 
the frustration of a man who has 
just returned from the road with a stil- 
sealed box of condoms, has another 
solution: "| could see hookin’ up a big 
{atling fucking gun on my bass 
drum, a big fuckin’ machine gun 
cut ‘em all down to size” 

Guitarist Jim Mankey, a founding 
‘member of the group Sparks, sits 
‘quietly and plays absenimindedly with 
the pencils on the desk in front of 
him. As these impractical solutions 

. Concrete Blonde is a litle, 
well, flaky. But what else would you 
expect from a nouveau thrash power 


Doni! Comigan 





MUSIQUE CONCRETE 


trio that plays the occasional acoustic 
love song and comes from LA? 

Last night Jim ordered a cup of 
coffee telepathically. “I was zenning out 
on the whole experience. | was 
fooling with her psyche and she didn't 
even know it. She just stopped what 
she was doing and poured me a cup." 

Johnette, who is toying with her pet 
plastic dinosaurs (a relic from her 
last desk jot), stops to point out that 
Jim had to order the second cup 
‘out loud, the way mortals do. But 
Johnette dropped acid to watch 
the Grammies on TV, so she may not 
be the most reliable witness. 

As for future plans, Johnette is 
‘working on her bass playing, Jim is 
‘working on his psychic powers, 

‘and Harry is working on geting laid. 
The three of them are trying to play 
Gigs where they won't have to open for 
a middle-of-the-road dinosaur, oh, 
and making sure Harry doesn't get 
hold of any live ammunition. 

—Chris Carroll 


Blonde on Concrete 
Blonde: (L-R) 

Harty Rushakott, 
Jim Mankey, 
Johnette Napolitano, 





Michel Delso 


BREAKING 
CIRCUS 
MAXIMUS 


When Steve Bjérklund was a kid, he used to get confused when he heard “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” in church. ‘I kept wondering how you could be a Christian and a soldier,” he 
remembers. A couple of decades later, Bjorklund now heads a superlative secular-rock band 
called Breaking Circus, and ethical quandaries still figure in his thoughts. in the edgy tunes 
he writes and spouts, suburban housewives drown themselves, patriots carry pistols in their 
hands and the Constitution in their teeth, and knives protude from the back pockets of 
‘third-world terrorist marathon runners. “I’m sinking in the feeling that I'm driving the dynamite 
truck,” Bjorklund says. 


‘Appropriately, the best Breaking Circus tunes jerk and joust like a snowmobile navigating 
@ narrow mountain ridge: up top it may be pretty pop junk, but then its drums cascade into 
bench-pressed guitar bulk, and Bjérklund’s terse, sullen, somewhat Anglophilic vocals shred 
your privates to pulp. 

Bjorklund, sharpened his incisors in the Chicago kerrang-art crew Strike Un 
recruited members of hard-boiled rustbelt collectives Man Sized Action, Naked Raygt 
Big Black to make 1985’s sinewy “The Very Long Fuse” EP. On this year’s more volatile if 
less taut The ice Machine, Bijérkiund is joined by drummer Todd Trainer and bassman Pete 
lower” both of the Minneapolis heft-funk quartet Rifle Sport. 

Bjorklund moved north to Minneapolis to be among his bandmates and fellow Swedes, but 
his roots are still in Chicago, where, before they met, both he and Big Black lead rapper 
‘Steve Albini used to ride the L-trains programming electrobeats into beatboxes and playing 
‘them back into headphones. Early on, Breaking Circus used a drum machine, abusing it even 
more creatively than Albini’s group or the Three Johns. But it led to ribbing. “The 
longstanding joke is that our full name is Breakdancing Circus,” Bjérklund sighs. “It's a 
pretty stupid joke.” —Chuck 

















YS ON THE 
ROADKILL 


Roadkill magazine—as far as we know the only pub- 





BEST NEW BAND OF '86: None 

BEST ALBUM OF THE YEAR: None 

BEST SINGLE OF THE YEAR: None 

FEMALE VOCALIST OF THE YEAR: None 

MALE VOCALIST OF THE YEAR: None 

VOCAL GROUP OF THE YEAR: None 

OVERRATED GROUP OF THE YEAR: Dire Straits 
BLACK ARTIST OF THE YEAR: ZZ Top (runner-up: Daryl 
Hall) 

PUT THESE PEOPLE IN THE HALL OF FAME, BUILD 
A MONUMENT, ANYTHING SO THEY'LL STOP MAK- 


lication in America dedicated to dead animals found on ING RECORDS: 
‘our nation’s highways and byways—further demion- Lou Reed 

strated its taste by naming our very own staff writer, Bob Dylan 

Robert Keating, journalist of the year for 1986 for his The Rolling Stones 
reporting on relief aid abuse in Ethiopia. Mysteriously, Bertin 


ur tri-state editor, Glenn O'Brien, was runner-up, pre- 
sumably for his excallent coverage of the New York- 
New Jersey-Connecticut tri-state area. 

We know this is the middle of 1987, but you really 
missed something if you missed Roadkil's 1986 year- 
‘end musical wrap-up. More awards: 

BIRDBRAIN OF THE YEAR, SECOND RUNNER-UP: Feld 
Anikilapo-Kuti, “I’ve read one interview, listened to 
another (one hour, unedited), and | don't get it. | sus- 


Michael McDonald 

BIRDBRAIN OF THE YEAR, FIRST RUNNER-UP: Eu- 
gene Chadbourne. “Like the Clash years ago, Chad- 
bourne obviously spends more time tuning his guitar 
than studying American or world history. So he relies 
primarily on what his college professors taught him. 
‘Never outgrew hippie dogma. Pity. Should stick to cov- 
ers of psychedelic nuggets and not venture into poli- 


tics. 
BIRDBRAIN OF THE YEAR: Honors went to one of our 

























pect he's a comedian. A lot of what he said was very YAKETY YAK 

funny, but the interviewer didn't laugh. The man isa advertisers. TY 

‘complex of delusions, reinforced by a sycophantic press Want to check out the vile cartoonage and raw words 

who treat him like a deity and don't question anything of Roadkill in the privacy of your own home? Send a “Let's face it, | sing nostalgia. 
he says because black African martyrs make good check for $2.00 to Ken Weiner, Box 2405, Loop Sta- ‘Anyone who comes to hear 


copy in music journals. People should realy listen closer 
when this man talks. He's a con, a snake oil sales- 
man.” 


tion, Minneapolis, MN 55402. 
—Bob Guccione, Jt 


heavy metal—I'm wearing it, 
man.” 
—Sammy Davis, Jr. 









Mix microphones, tape 
recorders, CD players, 
turntables, video 


recorders, amplified Five-bank graphic 
musical instruments, equalization for each output 
AM/FM tuners channel available 







in stereo 





Pro quality sound is easy 
with a new ATUS Stereo Mixer! 


Special “talkover” control automatically lowers music 
level for voice announcements 


Easy-to-read professional style VU meters 




































Handy headphone “cue” 
circuit for cach input 

mm Get more sound value 

with a new ATUS mixer. 

Four models available 
from leading dealers every- 
Distributed exclusively by where. Write for list and 
Audio-Technica U.S., Inc. AM300E catalog today. 


1221 Commerce Drive, Stow, OH 44224 





Josel Astor 





MONA 


‘into show business. It's, 
really easy. Look at Lisa 
Lisa. Three years ago she 
was just a 17-year-old kid 
from Hell's Kitchen with 
singing aspirations and a voice that didn't 
always, um, let's say, go directly to the 
note it was aimed at, Now Lisa Lisa and 
Cult Jam are on their way to their second 
platinum round thing. You sat at home 
drooling, she got famous, Here's how. 


STEP ONE 
Lisa Lisa: “Everybody told me about the 
Fun House and Madonna, who was dis- 
covered there. | took a stroll down there 
and met Mike, which is the first half of 
Cult Jam, and he had been with Full Force. 
He said, '! want you to come down and 
take you to Full Force, so you can au- 
dition." ” 

Mike: “She came down to Brooklyn fist, 
and | picked her up on the train, and she 
was little, young, and scared. She'd been 
in Hel's Kitchen before, but this was 
Brooklyn! So she came to my house and 
sang For Your Eyes Only’ and ‘Miracles. 
OF all the girls that had auditioned for 
Full Force, she definitely topped all of 
them. She had the best sound, the best 
quality. And she was the best looking, at 
that. Itall counts, it really does, you kriow 
what | mean?” 

She passes the first tryout and gets 
an audition with Full Force, who are look- 
ing for someone with the, ahem, right 
profile to sing this song they've written 
called “| Wonder if | Take You Home,” a 
teen angst ditty about the pre-AIDS di- 
lemmas of boffing. 


HE AUDITION 

was scared outta my wits. 
| was going down to Brooklyn, by my- 
self, 9:30 at night, taking the D train down 
to Church Avenue to meet them down 
there at 46th Street. | went and Mike 
tookme toa basement and I'm lke, ‘God 
...abasement. In a house... .” And | 
saw these pictures on the wall of these 
six big black guys, and | thought, ‘Oh 
shit! What am I’. .’So | said, look, take 
my chances, what can go wrong? The 
worst thing that can happen is they can 
rape me and kill me. IfI'm going to die, 
I might as well die for a good cause. So 
they walk in, Here is little Lisa sitting on 
alittle stool, shitting. And the first one 
that comes to me is Paul Anthony, and 
he’s the biggest one of them all. And he 
looks at me and reaches down, and I'm 
like, ‘Here its, I'm going to die.’ And he 
gives me a kiss on the cheek. And he 
says, ‘You're very pretty. Let's hear your 
stuff.’ They liked me and that night they 
gave me a tape and said ‘Learn this," and 
within a week I was in the studio record- 
ing the first hit, ‘I Wonder if | Take You 
Home.’ The rest is history." 

Their first alum goes platinum on the 
wings of “I Wonder if | Take You Home.” 
It's prefab: Full Force write all the songs, 
think up the angles, produce the mate- 














rial. But little boys go nuts over her Sat- 
urday night, gir-around-the-comer, all- 
dressed-up sweetness, and little girls 
identify with her dilemmas. Then Lisa 
Lisa records another album, Spanish Fly 
("* ‘cause I'm Spanish and the guys are 
fly"), dripping with her kid/sensual vo- 
cals, again produced and written by Full 
Force. It's full of hits. And Cult Jam, a 
ccoupla lucky guys from Brookiyn and a 
Girl from Hell's Kitchen, keep innocent, 
go on the road, and have big fun. 

Mike: “I's a trip to us. They're Brookiyn 
kids somewhere in the middle of the 
United States being with girls that are 
crazy about them in situations they never 
get into, where everybody is fuliling 
some wild fantasy. But we wouldn't really 
subject Lisa to that. She knows what's 
going on, she's not ignorant to it." 
Spanador, the other third of Cult Jam: 
“She's not a ho like us.” 

Lisa Lisa: “We bar guys from the hotel.” 
Spanador: "We kick the guys out. There's 
all of us, and the crew, and everybody's 
got to get some.” 

Mike; "So we have our bodyguards stand 
at the door and whatnot. Guys come up 
and say, 'We want to see Lisa.’ And every 
once in a while, if quys do slip in, and 
we catch them knocking on her door late 
at night, we kill em.” 

Spanador: “Yo man, what you doit 
here?” 

Mike (in falsetto voice): “I juss wanna 
see Lisa Lisa.” 

Spanador: "Get outta here!!!” 

Mike: “Then we go back to our party.” 
Spanador: “it's a whole lotta fun." 
Mike: “The fact is, none of us drink, get 
high, do coke, lines. A few of the guys 
in the crew drink some Heinekens.” 
Lisa Lisa: “I don't allow it. | hate the 
smell of beer. It stinks.” 

Spanador: “Put your arm in some wet 
beer, ugh...” 


Lisa Lisa: “I'm a very clean person, | 
don't like to see shit like that." 
Spanador: “When we go on tour to big 
cities like L.A., there'll be a lot of drug 
dealers. They'll ask us after the show, 
‘Can we tighten you up?' ‘Get outta 
herel!tr’ 

Mike: “We don't do that, but you got 
some girls, send them over.” 
‘Spanador: “Food, women, drink.” 
‘Mike: “We love to eat." 

Lisa Lisa: “I hate pancakes. | like shrimp 
and whole wheat toast. | want to sing for 
the rest of my life. | love to si ind | 
‘want to share it with the world. 
Spanador: “It’s fun.” 

Mike: “I couldn't imagine another job.” 
Lisa Lisa: “We didn't think it was going 
to work, we thought we were going to 
be a 'whatever-happened-to-them. . . ." 
‘Now that it's working for us, we intend 
not to be one of those groups.” 
‘Spanador: “This is SPIN magazine. | can 
‘swear, Hey motherfucker. . . .” 
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—Peter Watrous 





“Someone whose opinion | respect has been 
advising me to use condoms. 
Hes the Surgeon General of the United States’ 


“To quote the man directly: ‘The best protection against infection right now, 
barring abstinence, is use of a condom.” 

Now, it’s not like I haven't heard this anywhere else. 

These days, unless you never read the papers, watch TV, or talk to your friends, 
you're definitely going to hear something about sexually transmitted diseases. 

How serious they are. How anyone can get them. How condoms can help protect 
you. Sometimes you wonder how much is real danger. And how much is just panic. 
But when the Surgeon General says something about health, I'd give it more weight. 

And act on it. Especially in this case. After all, I've got absolutely nothing to lose 
if | follow his advice. And maybe a terrible lot to lose, if | don’t.” 

Trojan condoms, the most widely used brand in America, help reduce the 
risk of sexually transmitted diseases. 


a 


TROJAN 
BRAND CONDOMS 
© 1987 Carter Wallace, Inc For all the right reasons. 





NETO) DIGGING 
BACARDI PREMIUM BLACK 




















So rich and smooth, it could only be Bacardi.rum. 


‘MADE IN PUERTO RICO. 


INFORMATION 


Pretty vagrant: British Member of Parliament 
and right-wing lunatic Peter Bruinvels has 





unearthed the forgotten 1824 Vagrancy Act as an 
argument to ban the Beastie Boys from En- 
gland’s shores. The act prohibits ‘willfully expos- 
ing to view in a public place an obscene exhi- 
bition.” Bruinvels took exception to the Beasties’ 
hydraulic penis prop (which seems to grow a foot 
longer with each news report), saying, “our chil- 
dren will be corrupted by this sort of thing.” A 
Following the lead of several other arenas, New 








York's Nassau Coliseum has introduced a quiet 
room where parents can wait while their kids 
throw cherry bombs at their favorite death metal 
acts. For full ticket price, parents enjoy complimentary soda or cof- 


MIS OED 


fee and the security of being in a room separate from the main facility. 
A The Beastie Boys’ Mike D. wears a Volkswagon hood orna- 
ment around his neck; Stetsasonic’s Daddy-O wears a Mercedes 
hood ornament. The trim on New York City cars just isn’t safe anymore. 
A spokesperson for Mercedes-Benz says dealers ordered 12,400 hood 
ornaments in March, almost triple the number sold in March ‘86. & Can’t buy me love: Michael Jackson’s agents say he 
intends to sell up to 40 songs from the Beatles’ catalog to TV advertisers. Jackson outbid Paul McCartney for rights to the 
complete Beatles corpus last March when he bought the 4,000-song ATV Music publishing catalog for $47.5 million. & The 
Doobie Brothers have followed Stevie Wonder’s example and cancelled a reunion concert in Phoenix, Arizona, vowing to 
boycott the state until Governor Evan Mecham reinstitutes the state holiday for Martin Luther King’s birthday. & The Shop 
Assistants, the best British group since the Jesus and Mary Chain, have broken up. & The tithes that bind: After succeeding 
Jim Bakker as head of the Praise the Lord Club, Jerry Falwell cut off Bakker’s prearranged stipend, turning the golden 
handshake into something more like a golden shower. While Jim looks for work, the Bakkers hope to keep the family income 
alive with daughter Tammy Sue's album, Sixteen, on which she wears @ lot of makeup and thanks her mother “for the lessons 





in shopping—they came in real handy!” Meanwhile, televangelists everywhere are preying for each other. 4 Amnesty 
works: Following an Amnesty International postcard campaign launched at a Simple Minds concert last year, the Sri Lankan 
government has released political prisoner P Udayaranjan. & The Senate probe into payola in the music industry, led by new 
presidential candidate Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), has been put on hold. Music bizzers who had switched to televangelism 
to maintain their influx of graft, cocaine, and blow jobs can now return to the fold. A Eighteen-year-old Florida record store 
clerk Laura Ragsdale was arrested for selling a cassette of the 2 Live Crew's 2 Live Is What We Are album to a 14-year-old. 

The record, which contains the lullaby “We Want Some P....y,’”has been in the Billboard Top 30 and reportedly 
lim Kerr of sold over a quarter of a million copies. Ragsdale faces felony charges and a possible maximum penalty 


pe none of five years in jail or a $5,000 fine. Florida Bay County Sheriff Lavelle Pitts promises, “I intend to make other 
you forget ; arrests if this is sold to minors ... and to arrest anybody playing it on the radio. Anyone playing it is 
about politica 2 ft 

prisoners contributing to the filth and delinquency of minors.” A 










Tom Verlaine turned off 
Television. Some people are 
still waiting for reruns. 


CHANGING 
CHANNELS 


Article by Eric King 






Photography by 
Donna Ranieri 
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It’s now nine years since 


Is Tom Verlaine a competitive person? 

“No, How could | be? There is no one to compete 
with.” 

Is Tom Verlaine an arrogant person? 

“No, | wouldn't say so. Not at all.” 
Does Tom Verlaine have a sense of humor? 

“Sure, | laugh all the time. 
Tom, what makes you laugh most? 

“W.C. Fields. W.C. Fields and uh Milan 
Kundera.” 

Exactly! W.C. Fields and Milan Kundera. And, of 
course, sex, Ask Tom Verlaine a mildly impertinent 
question about his sex life and he'll respond with a 
weak smile, which turns into a wry chuckle, which 
becomes a hearty guffaw, which evolves into a con- 
vulsive roar, It’s a spectacular laugh, one that would 
stand out in a donkey park 

‘When it shows no signs of subsiding, he escorts it 
to the bathroom to attend it, to nurse it, possibly to 
get down on his knees and beg relief from it. On his 
return, a few moments later, he reintraduces it as a 
suppressed chuckle; it pops out now and then, like a 
rogue hiccup. 

When you think about it, as you must, Tom Ver- 
laine’s sex life could be wildly amusing in a number 
of ways. Naturally he won't talk about any of them, 





Verlaine enjoys being inscrutable even more than he 
enjoys being amused. In fact, paradox appears to be 


his principal source of amusement. Which is why most 
people just settle for calling him perverse. “How about 
dreamy?” he suggests. “I see that word applied to me 
all the time. | think it’s an absurd term, especially in 
the way i's used. Personally, | find great clarity in 
dreams.” 

While he’s on the subject—and he's rarely off it— 
he would also like to argue with the terms “reflective, 
“introspective,” “detached,” and “evasive.” But these 
all take a back seat to another, more immediately in- 
trusive kind of word. 

“Television is something | never talk about,” he ex- 
plains. “I've been hanging up on journalists all over 
Europe because that’s all they wanted to talk about. 
It just doesn’t interest me. People who were around 
then already know about it. People who weren't gen- 
erally aren't interested. And | just don’t think about 
the past.” 

Nevertheless, Television won't go away. Like Lou 
Reed, Tom Verlaine is saddled with the expectations 
created by his early work and burdened with the gen- 
eral suspicion that he has yet to live up to them 

And that’s a heavy burden. For the couple of years 
that Television had a public profile outside of down- 














town New York, they burned bright as the New Wave's 
most plausible crossover act, its one serious bid for 
the mainstream. It was Verlaine’s lyrics that got quoted 
in Time magazine; it was his virtuosity that provided 
an entry point for critics looking to divide the con- 
ceptual amateurism of punk from the conceptual lit- 
eracy of New Wave. The sheer physicality of Televi- 
sion’s music seemed to prefigure a move toward the 
big arenas. For, above and below more subtle con- 
siderations, they were just about as good as Led Zep- 
pelin at their best. In concert, the band’s 20-minute 
workouts on songs like “Little Johnny Jewel,” their 
first single, and “Marquee Moon,” the title track of 
their first, extraordinary LP. worked up the same kind 
of locomotive traction as Zep’s more transcendent 
anthems. That they did so without resorting to Zep’s 
kitschiness, and without employing a primate to play 
the drums, made them some kind of revelation, 

It's also why Verlaine’s post-Television career—the 
band broke up in 1978—has been so surprising. 
Though never openly declared, Television's music, 
like all great, transcendent rock ‘n’ roll, put forth a 
certain kind of mythology: its freshness derived from 
it not being the usual sex and drugs and bossa nova; 
but its power bespoke the same mythological quest 
for intensity, for friction, for control. Not that Verlaine 


himself appeared to symbolize myth; he always man- 
aged to fade into his surroundings, even onstage. On 
the other hand, back then you had to figure everyone 
was coping the reverse attitudes of what they really 
intended to become. 

‘And, in some cases, actually did become. Blondie 
found international stardom via a disco hit; Talking 
Heads did likewise via an Al Green cover and an Afro- 
funk orchestra; even Patti Smith, the queen of bo- 
hemia, sang a Springsteen song and scored a hit. So 
when Television burned out, it seemed probable that 
Verlaine, the band’s lyricist, principal composer, and 
instrumental virtuoso, would aim for the skies. In the 
event, he did the opposite, releasing a series of solo 
LPs that made no real attempt to broaden his appeal 
In fact, several seemed almost willfully determined to 
disappoint. On Flash Light, the fifth and latest, he 
sounds more engaged and generous than he has in 
years. But by anyone other than Neil Young's stan- 
dards, that's still pretty disengaged. 

Tom Verlaine, of course, has a problem with all of 
this. It's part of the broader problem he has with any 
discussion of his work that also partakes of his per- 
sonality, And since just about anyone who tries to get 
a line on Verlaine’s personality runs into a raft of con- 
tradictions, it’s a problem indeed. At the outset, | had 
figured him as a major talent who'd compromised his 
vision as a means of denying his ambition. Then, as 
a visionary who'd managed to divorce his talent from 
his ambition. And finally, as a gifted guitar player 
whose favorite word is invisible. 

“(like thinking of myself as invisible. | find ita very 
advantageous way to live,” he says. “Unfortunately, 
it's not the way the music business works. If you don’t 
create some kind of public image, it gets created for 
you. It's like I've been on a number of record labels, 
some of which have seen me as a possible commer- 
cial commodity, and others which have seen me as a 
token artist. There’s nothing you can do to change the 
way people see you, so | just don’t look at it or think 
about it 

“tend not to be interested in regarding the image 
of how something's going to be received. There are 
people who are sociologically interesting, like a Ma- 
donna or a Michael Jackson. There’s a lot more to be 
said about them than about someone like me—who 
is not particularly ambitious for himself, but rather for 
his work.” 

The latest work posed the usual problems. Out on 
a world tour to promote it and to give interviews to 
explain it, he quickly drew a blank. “So | started tell- 
ing lies about it,” he explains, brightening up. “One 
was how it was all about the study of a secret language 
of a Borneo tribe. Another one was about the time | 
spent in Iceland studying volcanoes, how this had 





become a great inspiration in my musical career.” 
Has Tom Verlaine ever been to Icelandé 
“No, but I'd like to.”” 

Over the last two years, Verlaine has been com- 
muting between New York and Europe. It has not 
been the life of a jet-setter; the two rooms he currently 
rents in a run-down section of London are the most 
spacious accommodations he’s known in ages. The 
life of the émigré bohemian appears to suit him. He 
moves restlessly, invisibly, and has learned how to 
deal with any prickly ideas people might have about 
him. In Paris, they tend to spring from a fixation on 
his surname, which he filched from a French poet he'd 
never read (“just liked the sound of the name"). In 
Britain, where Television was, as they say, seminal, 
it’s a matter of growing accustomed to hearing his 
echo in a new generation of guitar bands. The first 
time someone played him Lloyd Cole and the Com- 
motions, he was faintly bemused, then embarrassed, 
that anyone should attempt to imitate his vocal style 
(‘What style?”). When back in New York, he avoids 
the downtown hangouts where he came of age. “I just 
don't like people coming up to me and saying some- 
thing,” he insists. “It immediately makes you become 
insincere. There is no way you can react to it sin- 
cerely, 

“L really don’t have much interest in stardom. I've 
become aware of the difference between the desire 
for attention and the desire to exploit some personal 
creative drive. And I don’t find myself requiring a lot 
of special attention. The problem with all that is that 
it can only lead to people being disappointed with 
you. You have to get them past some basic illusion 
they might have about you. I ike not having to trouble 
about that,” 

And so Tom Verlaine keeps moving and recording, 
As postcards from a cloistered room, written by some- 
‘one who would prefer to remain anonymous to peo- 
ple he would rather not meet, his recent work plays 
well, feels right. “I saw some Shakespeare in Eng- 
land,” he says, “and it made me think about what 
makes a great artist. Is it someone who's extremely 
accurate in describing something? Or is it someone 
who is creating something that has nothing to do with 
what is actually happening? 

“The thing is, I'm becoming more and more de- 
tached from what itis | thought | wanted. | don’t par- 
ticularly have an enormous desire to have this or that. 
I don't identify with being a musician. | don’t practice, 
I've never practiced guitar in my life. With my rec- 
ords, it’s just a matter of trying to create something 
fresh for myself in a very finite context, which is the 
pop song. | don't know anything about the people 
who buy my records and what, if anything, they get 
out of them.” @ 
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BLACK FLAG 











‘SST 081 BLACK FLAG: Annihilate This Week (12° 
45 $6.50). The ultimate party anthem ofall time is 
backed with Best One Yet and Sinking on this smok- 
ing 12" by Black lag. Culled from "Who's got the 
10 12?" these three are available only on this disc 
and the cassette (SST 060), 





THE PROCESS 
Oe WEEDING OL 





‘SST 037 BLACK FLAG: The Process Of Weeding 
(Out (12" 45, CASS $7.00). Greg, Kira and Bill com- 
bine on this 1985 recording of four instrumental cuts 
of pure Falg fever. Screw The Law, The Last At- 
front, Southern Rise, and the title track. 


BLACK FLAG 
HE 





‘SST 023 BLACK FLAG: My War (LP, CASS $7.50). 
This pivotal 1964 release features nine blasts of 
primal power. Henry and Greg are joined by Dale 
Nixon (Greg Ginn) on bass and Bill Stevenson on 
‘drums for My War, Nothing Left Inside, Love You 
‘and six more. 





‘SST O60 BLACK FLAG: Who's Got The 10 ¥42 (LP, 
CASS $7.50). From the old classics; Gimmie, Gim- 
mie, Gimme, My War, Wasted, and Loui, Lowe, 
{o the newest masterpieces: In My Head, Loose Nut, 
‘Sip It In, and Binh ‘This release cat- 
‘ches the Flag unfurled one night in Portiand, Oregon 
LLP, 40 minutes, cassette, 70 minutes. Either ver- 
sion has enough Flag fury to raise the dead 


BLACK FLAG tit 


‘SST 035 BLACK FLAG: Loose Nut (LP, CASS 
‘$7.50 1985 saw tis release on nine slabs of Fag's 
ppotent blend of metal and madness. Greg, Kira, 
Henry and Bil combine to create classics tke’ 


Bastard In Love, Anniilate This Wee 
more. 


BLACK 4 


plus seven 





SST O15 BLACK FLAG: Everything Went Black 
(2xLP $9.00). A compilation released in 1983. Ths 
record examines the era of Fag belore Heng, 
Johnny Bob, Chavo, and Dez plus outrageous radio 
ads. Songs include Gimmie (three versions). My 
Rules, and Lovie Louie 


MAKE CK OR MONEY ORDER PAYABLE US. FONDS TO 
SST RECORDS. PO BOK, LAWNDALE CA 120 
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IN MY HEAD 


SST 045 BLACK FLAG: In My Head (LP, CASS 
'$7.50), Nine new Flag songs produced by Greg Ginn 
‘on this 1985 release of crunching rock tunes lke 
Drinking and Driving, Retired At 21, Cassette 
features three bonus tracks 





‘SST 029 BLACK FLAG: Slip It In (LP, CASS $7.50) 
‘Aso released in 1984, this lg album has Kira, Bil, 
Henry and Greg working thru eight pile-drving songs 
fke Sip In, Black Coffe, My Ghetto, and You're 
Not Evi 





‘SST 007 BLACK FLAG: Damaged (LP, CASS $7.50). 
Recorded in 1981, the songs on this LP defined an 
era. Dez Cadena has moved to guitar, and Henry 
Rolins takes over as vocalist. Stunning dual guitar 
Flag on: Rise Above, Damaged | & I, and 15 other. 
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Platter du Jour 


Redd Kross 
Neurotica 
Big Time/RCA 


It’s 1976. Disco is in the air. Heavy metal has degen- 
erated to Boston and Styx. And America’s dominant 
cultural force, its chief connection for myth, is the TV 
movie: Linda Blair as teenage alcoholic turning tricks 
for booze, Linda Blair as teenage runaway slut turning 
tricks for a place to sleep, Linda Blair as teenage re- 
form school gil ritually violated by the other cheaply 
attractive inmates. Where | grew up, parents lived in 
fear that their kids might turn out like Linda Blair, while 
the kids just got high and laughed. Into this world, 
enter the Ramones: four long-haired guys from Queens 
in leather jackets and ripped jeans who come on like 
Linda Blair's dream dates, playing moronic three-chord 
rock and chanting, “Now | wanna sniff some glue” 
or “Beat on the brat with a baseball bat.” A one-joke 
band, but a brilliantly funny joke. 

I's 1987. Disco is back. Heavy metal has degen- 
erated to Boston and Bon Jovi. And America’s con- 
nection for myth has become the tabloids and their 
bastard cousins, the celebrity bios: Joan Collins's se- 
ret life of turpitude, Dwight Gooden's secret life of 
turpitude, jim and Tammy Bakker's secret life of tur- 
pitude. Into this world, enter Redd Kross, four long- 
haired guys from L.A. who come on like a glitter- 
metal Hollywood scandal sheet. 

Eleven years after The Ramones (and seven years 
after the original “Red Cross” EP), the scabrous, 
wickedly knuckleheaded Neurotica establishes Redd 
Kross as the loudest, dumbest, most tightly conceived 
one-joke conceptual band since the boys from 
Queens. And it’s a brilliantly funny joke. 

Redd Kross play stupid, tacky music for people who 
know better, and play it with wild abandon. Think of 


Redd Kross come on like a glitter-metal Hollywood 
scandal sheet: (L to R) Steve Shane McDonald, 

Roy McDonald (back), Jeff McDonald (front), Robert 
Hecker. 





Kiss, the Stooges, Blue Cheer, and the Lemon Pipers 
hurled into one constantly decomposing slagheap and 
you've got the rough idea. It’s glorified garbage, and 
it reminds you of just how glorious garbage can be. 

Redd Kross sing stupid, tacky lyrics for people who 
know better. “Long-haired friends of Jesus,” they sing 
on the title track, “In a chartreuse microbus/Come on 
lose your mind/Now you're one of us.” The album's 
patron saint is Mackenzie Phillips, the narcofied Be- 
atrice of the Kross’s generation. “Everyone here all 
looks to you/To show us all just what to do,” sings 
guitarist Jeffrey McDonald on “McKenzie,” until he 
turns catty: “You're just a nasty shag, yeah!/Give us 
everything you got 

Like the tabloids, Redd Kross revel in the patently 
scandalous, the degraded mythology of a Hollywood 
that summers in the Betty Ford Clinic and produces 
stars like Phillips and Blair. These are the new idols, 
and Kross are the new idolaters, celebrating the values 
that made ordinary untalented mortals into untalented 
demigods. 

This should be the stuff of cute satire, ‘cept the 
Kross boys, like the Ramones, aren't satirists—they’re 
mythic cartoons. Instead of distancing themselves from 
their material and turning it into camp, they insist on 
getting it over on its own terms: low terms. Lurking 
at the bottom, driving the whole godforsaken thing, 
is the possibility that the room temperature IQ that 
informs every groove of Neurotica may very well be 
the real thing. For seven years now, Redd Kross have 
shamelessly eulogized Hollywood stupidity without 
ever letting on whether the band is in on its own joke 
That's a one-joke band. That’s brilliant. 

—John Leland 
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Why draft beer 
is real beer. 


The best things in life are the real things, and there’s 
no better example of this than a mug of cold draft beer. 
Draft Beer: The Essence of Beer 

Draft beer is real beer because it is the original beer. 
Long before there were bottles or cans there was only 
draft beer. It was not pasteurized. It was not tampered 
with in any way. It was just pure beer. 

Today, draft beer is still the richest, smoothest, 
freshest-tasting beer; a taste that beer in bottles or cans 
just can’t seem to match. 

Pasteurization: Cooked Beer, Anyone? 
The basic difference between draft 
beer and packaged beer is pasteurization. 
Most beers in bottles or cans are pasteur- 
ized—or cooked— to preserve 
them. But the high tempera- 
tures of pasteurization 
can compromise the original, 
genuine taste of the beer. Which 
is why many discriminating 
beer drinkers feel that draft beer 
is fresher, richer and smoother 
than bottled beer. 
Cold-Filtering: A Long-Awaited Breakthrough 

Now, at last, there is a real draft beer in bottles and 
cans: Miller Genuine Draft. Thanks to a process called 
cold-filtering, Miller Genuine Draft does not have to be 
pasteurized—or cooked. Utilizing a super-fine ceramic 














filter, cold-filtering purifies beer much like spring water 
is purified in nature when it is filtered through layers of 
clay, gravel and sand. Because Miller Genuine Draft 
is not pasteurized, it retains all of its original genuine 
taste so it’s as rich and smooth =2 
as beer ever was. 

We invite you to enjoy i 
this exceptional beer. 
We think you'll agree that 
Miller Genuine Draft 


is as real as beer gets. nB 
mm 





Miller Genaine Draft. 
As realas it gets. 


1 1987 Miller Brewing Co. Milwaukee, Wi 
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Butthole Surfers 
Locust Abortion Technician 
Touch and Go 


The only way to analyze a Butthole 
Surfers record is to separate the good 
hard, funny) bullshit from the bad (soft, 
tedious) bullshit, which ain't always 
easy, ‘cause bullshit’s bullshit, after all 
And at individual song level, at least, 
these Lone Star stoners are capable of 
hard tedious bullshit ("Moving To Flor- 
ida”) and soft funny bullshit (“Hey”), 
too. But albumwide, the bullshit stan- 
dard is generally effective, and the 
Buttholes’ new Locust Abortion Tech- 
nician is harder and funnier than their 
worst record (1986's Rembrandt Pus- 
syhorse), but softer and more tedious 
than their best record (1985's Psychic 
. Powerless . .. Another Man’s Sac) 
Which is to say, it’s pretty good 
Across the board, there’s lotsa Sab- 
bath circa-'71 thump and Ubu circa-'79 
friction (definite pluses), and this combo 
has natural rhythm. But the Tex-Mex 





roots of yore are long gone (a tragedy 
indeed), and mere grooves pinch-hit for 
actual songs—about half of the LP’s 10 
tracks are your average dubwise-tape- 
mixology/fluttering-buzzsaw-muck/ 
slobbering-toothless-Tasmanian-Devil- 
bluesbelter-occult-gibberish, and they 
work best as background hum (or in 
concert, with the lighter fluid and live 
sex routines). Which is fine, because 
recreational Butthole listening doesn’t 
normally involve microscopic detail in- 
spection anyway, and this muzak is far 
more rugged and repulsive than most. 
But muzak’s muzak. 


Above: Butthole Surfers in concert. 
Above right: Alison Moyet 


A few cuts do rise above the ambi- 
ence, Just like the Beastie Boys’ Li- 
censed To Ill, Locust kicks off with a 
number that burglarizes Black Sab- 
bath’s imploding plunder-bop “Sweet 
Leaf” riff, here retitled “Sweet Loai” and 
preceded by a helpful daddy-son talk 
about the meaning of “regret.” And 
“Human Cannonball,” which was al- 
most a single and should have been, is 
some way accessible, descending gui- 
tar, Dylan-meets-Ozzy tribal-fungus, 
boosted by some of the band’s most 
nonsensationalistically demented pat- 
ter ever: “I used to be that loving you 
Was easy, no restrain/And now I'm only 
bleeding, but I'm loving all the pain.” 
The album even comes with a cute 
clown-and doggie poster. If you want, 
you can staple it up in your two-year- 
old kid's room, like | did 

—Chuck Eddy 








Alison Moyet 
Raindancing 
Columbia 


Erasure 
The Circus 
Sire 


The careers of Vince Clarke and Alison 
Moyet offer perfect examples of how 
the music biz’s attempts to pigeonhole 
artists can frustrate them from finding 
their audiences. As Depeche Mode’s 
original principal songwriter, Clarke 
became a pop star in England almost 


overnight with hits like “New Life” and 
“Just Can’t Get Enough.” But years be- 
fore the fluke American success of 
“People Are People,” Clarke quit the 
Mode to become the synth-whiz half of 
Yazoo. Together with Moyet, he re- 
claimed instant pop fame in England 
with “Only You” and “Nobody’s Di- 
ary.” 

But over here, Yazoo (or Yaz) couldn't 
escape the black radio and club ghetto 
niched out for them by the success of 
their funky B-sides, “Situation” and 

‘State Farm.” Because Moyet sang with 
such a low gospel grow! and because 
there were never any group photos or 
first names on Yazoo albums, Moyet 
could fulfill any of her uninformed 
American listeners’ fantasies—black/ 
white, male / female, American / Eng- 
lish, straight/gay. She could be, as she 
sang on You and Me Both, “Anyone.” 

But the music industry demands 
clearly defined marketable images, and 
a large white woman with one of the 
blackest singing styles in pop music his- 








tory presents problems. Producers- 
songwriters Steve Jolley and Tony Swain 
tried to solve them when Moyet went 
solo after two years of slaving to Clarke's 
computer rhythm, But Alf yielded only 
‘one minor American hit, “Invisible.” 
‘And her jazzy, non-LP rendition of Bil 
lie Holiday's standard “That Ol’ Devi 
Called Love” never saw an American 
release, even after becoming one of her 
biggest British singles to date, Moyet 
became a soul in limbo. 

Enter the American mega-main- 
stream FM guru Jimmy lovine to tip the 
scales on her new Raindancing. Gone 
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for the most part are the R&B grooves. 
Although synths still rule, there’s noth- 
ing remotely Yaz-tech about them. Even 
when funk occasionally surfaces, as on 
“You Got Me Wrong,” it's hammered 
out with an American rock drum sound 
that’s pure MTV. There's a tangible ef- 
fort to push Moyet into the ‘til tuesday 
camp of semisweet pop, especially on 
an all-too-faithful rendition of Cock Ro- 
bin’s “Weak in the Presence of Beauty.”” 
But most of the originals triumph 
through Moyet intimate presence, both 
as an intelligent songwriter and an an- 
guished voice one never tires of. 

Vince Clarke's new partner in Era- 
sure, Andy Bell, attacks his notes with 
uncanny resemblance to Moyet. Since 
he's singing Clarke’s tunes to synth 
noises that continue in the funky Yazoo 
tradition, the initial effect can be dou- 
bly creepy. But Clarke has such a knack 
with hooky techno-textures that the time 
it takes to warm up to Bell's warble is 
well spent. And with The Circus, their 
second LP Erasure are beginning to 
evolve into a unit with a body and soul 
all their own, 

Both lyrically and musically, The Circus 
is far more extroverted than Wonder- 
land, its frequently wimpy predecessor. 
And although Moyet can still sing cir- 
cles around Bell, Clarke's got it over her 
with his ability to create melodically and 
rhythmically rich arrangements that 
don’t compromise artistry for commer- 
ciality. Erasure haven't yet crossed over 
outof clubland, but they certainly show 
the potential, especially with the 
bouncy, almost rackish single “‘Some- 
times.” Although Moyet’s talent is the 
more individual, the sales pitch implicit 
in her packaging threatens to render her 
just another voice in the machine. 

—Barry Walters 
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Pete Townshend 
Another Scoop 
Atco 


The Who was Pete's band. Moon was 
its motor and Entwistle was its anchor 
and Daltrey was its hippie/headbanger, 
its Tommy. But Townshend was its heart 
and brain and soul, and he was a pri- 
vate man, You're thinking, of course, 
that a guy who jams his guitar-neck into 
club ceilings can’t really be considered 
reserved. But it was easy for him to be 
the wildass guitar hero: he could stay in 
the background when he wanted. The 
handsome guy sang the words, Pete’s 
words, and took the full blame of the 
spotlight. At home, in his solitary re- 
cording studio, Pete composed Who 
songs almost by default, pouring his wit 
and emotion onto the demos, overlay- 
ing them with techno-obsessions, and 
creating the perfect band by himself. 

In that sense, the Who was the best 
cover band that ever existed—and it also 
explains why Roger Daltrey had no- 
where to go when they broke up. They 
played what was in Townshend's head, 
and at their best they brought his private 
melodies bawling into arena-sized life, 
with Daltrey screaming the words Pete 
was too shy to. This occasionally had 
its drawbacks: at worst, the Who 
bludgeoned Townshend's complexities 
into little spots of grease, the better to 
reach the back row. Imagine Grand Funk 
Railroad covering the Roches and you'll 
get the idea. 

Neither Townshend nor the Who ever 
threw anything away, though. They re- 
corded every brain-fart they had, and 
their closet is bigger than Fibber Mc- 
Gee's. Every so often MCA releases a 
slab of esoterica (B-sides, Christmas 
tunes, and the like), but there’s no rhyme 
or reason to it. Leave it to Townshend, 
the only one with semiauthentic solo 
success, to clean out the demos like a 
true anal retentive with his two-disk 
Scoop sets. 

The first Scoop came out in '83 and 
concentrated on the early Who demos 
and more rocking solo stuff. The tracks 
were rare or completely unheard of, and 
they made two points, strongly: first, it 
took Pete a number of years to get the 
courage to bellow like Roger—not that 
he wasn't better at many other things; 
second, he was a far better producer 
than Kit Lambert. 

‘Another Scoop, the just-released fol- 
low-up, is a lesser goody for the Who 
fan. Charting the reemergence of 
Townshend the private man, it also 
shows the attendant problems of that 
reemergence. As his solo confidence 
and technical mastery have soared, he’s 
had the freedom to both experiment and 
shoot for emotional truth, but the prob- 
lem with Townshend's latest solo al- 
bums is that the truth is more often The 
Truth: stilted and heartfelt poesy sur- 
rounded by orchestration, like on the 
awkwardly named All the Best Cow- 
boys Have Chinese Eyes. Simply put, 
he lacks the Who (even the idea of them 
in his head as he writes) to hammer his 
conceits into less pretentious shape. 

What's mysterious is that Another 
Scoop has almost twice as many Who 
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demos as the first compilation—11 of 
‘em—but the orchestral/synth experi- 
ments are what stick in your head. 
Maybe that’s because the demos are 
mostly very early ones (""Happy Jack,”” 
“Call Me Lightning,” “The Kids Are Al- 
right”), and Townshend still seems very 
shy, as if the microphone were a rival 
Mod. There are some glorious excep- 
tions: “Substitute” and “Pinball Wiz- 
ard” both have a sly passion Daltrey 
missed out on, and “You Better You Bet” 
and “Don't Let Go the Coat,” both from 
the 1980 Face Dances, contrast Town- 
shend’s newfound rock exuberance with 
the Who's burnt-out performances. 
These ain't demos, these is singles. 
That's pretty much it for the rock fan, 
though. The rest is a collection of solo 
experimental tracks from the '60s 
through the ‘80s, and while a lot of it is 
brilliant, moving, and innovative, a good 
chunk is just windy. Townshend re- 
cruited his father-in-law, Ted Astley, to 
orchestrate a number of cuts, ranging 
from the stunning “Brooklyn Kids” to 





the ridiculous “The Ferryman.”’ But for 
the most part, he relies on keyboard 
sampling and synthesizer noodling for 
atmosphere. So while you get the won- 
derful “Girl in a Suitcase,” you also get 
“Never Ask Me," which sounds like 
Frangoise Hardy on Valium, and “Ask 
Yourself,” which sounds like Yes. You 
get a couple of preludes and a 
“Baroque Ippanese” that play like in- 
terestingly substandard movie themes. 
‘And you get John Lee Hooker's “Driftin’ 
Blues,” sung as painfully “natch’I” as a 
white English guy can manage. This 
one’s actually embarrassing, and it 
makes you wonder where demos stop 
and ego takes up. 

There is one tiny moment of I 
amid the Art: a 30-second snippet of 
‘Townshend telling his kid to get the hell 
out of the studio. Otherwise it’s hard to 
believe this is the man who master- 
minded The Who Sells Out, the funni- 
est rock LP ever released. Maybe the 
Pete Townshend of the ‘80s likes the 
spotlight so much he's forgotten how 
blinding it can be. 





—Ty Burr 


Wallets 
Take It 
Twin/Tone 


In case you're wondering, Simply Red, 
ABC, Daryl Hall, and Human League 
are not “white soul” acts. They are white 
acts that emulate black soul. The term 
“white soul” is such an oxymoron that 
for an act to truly match the descrip- 
tion, the music would have to capture 
both the complex and reserved intel- 





lectual lifelessness of Western culture 
and the swinging and effortless free- 
dom expressed in black music. 

Welcome to the world of the Wallets. 
On Take It, their debut LP. this four-piece 
‘combo from Minneapolis (via New Or- 
leans and New York) offers one of the 
whitest examples of cultural assimila- 
tion since John Travolta pointed his fin- 
ger to the sky and stepped on the dance 
floor in Saturday Night Fever. 

When lead vocalist Steve Kramer begs 
his audience on the title tune to lift the 
burden off his shoulders and “put that 
soul where it should be,” it is with such 
fan inspired flatness and scholarly lack 
of ‘commitment that his plea manages 
to get to the intellectual heart of funk 
without losing any of the tribal stomp. 

The showcase tune, “Totally Nude,’ 
is also packed with similar styling. While 
the horn-accordion accompaniment 
bounces a counterpoint to the vocal, 
Kramer goes one step past James Brown, 
removing the hot pants to reveal what 
the world really wants: 





They're totally nude 
They're totally naked 
They're ready for you 
UH! 

They're totally nude 


Maybe a little more than traditional 
urban soul and funk, the Wallets have 
a Cajun smell to their work. A lot of this 
can be attributed to Allen Toussaint’s 
production, which gives a zydeco hot- 
pepper flavor to Kramer's accordion (dig 
his swinging solo on "Because You're 
Mine”) and Max Ray’s saxophone (dig 
his manic action near the end of 
“Mother and Daughter”). The synco- 
pated N’Orleans sound is not far from 





the African Sunny Ade/Hugh Masekela 
mood that the Wallets slip into on tunes 
like “Party in Senegal” and “Letter From 
Kazuko.” 

But my favorite place the Wallets 
travel is Hollywood. On “(I Wanna go 
to) Hollywood,” the band kicks off with 
an unraveling accordion riff and then 
sets up a groove for Kramer to espouse 
the great white mantra. 


I wanna go to Hollywood 

J wanna be a star 

J wanna be on Johnny Carson 
I wanna drive a Porsche... 
wanna throw a party 

J wanna fall in love 


Nuff said, huh? Such deceptively 
simple lyrics (particularly in the tunes 
cowritten with Cathy Young) are the glue 
that keeps the white-soul insanity to- 
gether. 

Now be forewarned: there are as- 
pects to the LP that may turn off the 
heartiest party-ers. Some of the tunes 
wind up with Zappa-esque horn runs, 
and some of the shit gets a little mental 
(e.g., a Vietnamese poetry reading over 
a rock and funk bottom). But if your 
interests lie somewhere between James 
Brown and James Joyce, then you best 
check out the Wallets’ groove-thang. 


—Rich Stim 





Beres Hammond 
Beres Hammond 
WKS Records 


Quick now, what was the last reggae 
album you bought? Not compilation or 
reissue or best-of or unscratched copy 
of Rastaman Vibration, but NEW al- 


bum? Black Uhuru’s Red? Something by 
toastmaster Yellowman, played once or 
twice and filed at the back of the closet? 
Let's face it, it's been a while since a 
reggae artist or album jumped out of the 
pack of JA dance hall and dub-wise and 
stylee releases and captured our collec- 
tive imagination. 

While the style and feel of reggae 
have been absorbed into the pop main- 
stream (you know things have gone too 
far when the David Letterman band 
vamps on “No Woman No Cry” before 
going into a commercial break), and 
while Sly & Robbie have lent their beat 
and riddim to everyone from Bob Dylan 
to Yoko Ono, the pretenders to Bob 
Marley’s throne seem to have lost their 
way, caught between rock and a hard 
place, their American audience as well 
as their American and British record la- 
bels fast disappearing. 

‘So Beres Hammond's debut is a more 
than welcome surprise, an up-ful and 
tuneful record that has the bright pop- 
piness and wide-eyed spirit of old Hep- 
tones and Melodians albums. Ham- 
mond has a gruff, honeyed voice that 
combines the warmth and urgency of 
Leroy Sibbles and Marvin Gaye with the 
utter assurance of Toots Hibbert (of the 
Maytals). He commands your attention 
without trying, and his own songs (par- 
ticularly “Teeny Weeny Little Loving”) 
and those of producer-arranger-guitar- 
ist Willie Lindo are first-rate pop/soul 
tunes. 

This is not deep reggae; the spirits are 
not at work here. Hammond doesn’t 
have the smooth power of Barrington 
Levy or Gregory Isaacs, and he doesn’t 
have the depth and the mystical under- 
pinnings of ljahman, Bunny Wailer, or 
Hugh Mundell. This is simply a pop al- 
bum, a very good pop album, rooted 
in reggae, steeped in reggae. There’s an 
open-heartedness and a sense of hap- 
piness about the record that's as infec- 
tious as it is bewildering. Hammond 
projects confidence, exuberance, and 
plain joyfulness without appearing 
cocky or boastful; even on Otis Red- 
ding’s "These Arms of Mine,” a song 
that, in Otis's hands was desperate cry 
and plea, Hammond sings with the as- 
surance of a man who simply can’t 
imagine betrayal 

Most reggae has an underlying sad- 
ness behind the beat, a touch of mel- 
ancholy that lurks in the corners, wait- 
ing. Even in such light and hopeful songs 
as “Is This Love?” and “Could You Be 
Loved?” there is always the possibility 
that the answer is “no. 

Hammond's cheeriness and joy, the 
lack of brooding and darkness, put him 
more in line with current soca and ca- 
lypso singers, more a party man than a 
soul man. And yet. And yet. There's a 
power and energy here that goes be- 
yond the material, good as most of itis, 
that goes beyond the slightly mechani- 
cal production. Hammond has a gor- 
geous voice and a raw talent that could 
grow into something remarkable . . . or, 
that could simply help him be a suc- 
cessful entertainer. Who knows. I’m 
betting on the former. 





—Brian Cullman 
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NE NIEKons ton uk! 
14 tracks of 
the best new 
rock in America. 


No kidding ° The Mekons 


Honky Tonkin’ 
Twin/Tone 





After 10 years of collectivist amateurist 
marginality, the Mekons finally have an 
American debut album. As the last 
chapter in their trilogy of cajun/celtic/ 
country postpunk, Honky Tonkin’ is 
hardly the ideal occasion to meet the 
Mekons. Though it shares with Fear and 
Whiskey (1985) and The Edge of the 
World (1986) a coherent style and sta- 
ble personnel uncharacteristic of the 
group's early history, the LP is not as 
rich or inspired as the first two. Honky 
Tonkin’ does reel around in the same 
alcoholic anarchic environment where 
a tune is a straight line the band couldn't 
possibly walk. Fronted mainly by shout- 
er/guitarist Jon Langford (also of the 
power trio the Three Johns) and tem- 
pered by the high-lonesome despair of 
vocalist-narrator Sally Timms, the Me- 
kons mine the paradox of folk and 
country traditions, where alienated in- 


Squirrel Bait 
Volcano Suns 





Available on LP or chrome cassette 
at the unreasonably low $6.98 list. 
Available on compact disc at the 
unheard of $9.98 list. 


On sale now 

at Camelot Music, 
Record Bar and 
Tower Records. 


manufactured and distributed by 
Dutch East India Trading 

P.O. Box 570 

Rockville Center, N.Y. 11570-0571 


dividualism meets working-class soli- 
darity. 

Some of the most colorful elements. 
of the style—Rico Bell's Tex-Mex ac- 
cordiona, Susie Honeyman’s dancing 
fiddle lines, Timm’s spoken psycho- 
dramas—are dampened on the more 
guitar-oriented Honky Tonkin’. But it 
does offer a new extra musical twist, a 
reading list for each of the 10 original 
songs. Fiction (Bronté, Melville), po- 
etry (Shelley, Apollinaire), political the- 
ory (Engels, E.P Thompson), as well as 
films and paintings are all cited on the 
lyric sheet. It’s an odd gesture, extend- 
ing the music's aesthetic and political 
inquiries and deepening the range of 
stylistic referents. 

The Everly Brothers’ “Sleepless 
Nights” is treated to Rico Bell’s weeping 
‘over fuzzed-out guitar, like last year’s 
version of Patsy Cline’s “Sweet Dreams.” 
More subtle cross-referencing occurs, 
but none as clever as reciting Hank Wil- 
liams's “Alone & Forsaken” to the tune 
of the Velvet Underground's “Black An- 
gel’s Death Song” on The Edge of the 
World. In “Sympathy for the Mekons,” 
they parody the Stones while alluding 
to Iggy Pop's “Lust for Life’ (which uses 
the same riff). 

Like its predecessors, Honky Tonkin’ 
follows a near-perfect first side with a 
more entropic side two, a morning af- 
ters reconstruction amidst broken glass, 
broken hearts, broken promises, bro- 
ken bones, and being broke. Ending 
with four slow ones, another country 
weeper, a nineteenth century mining 
disaster folk tune, and two originals in 
waltz time, Honky Tonkin’ lays its head 
on the bar. The turntable stops. The 
room keeps spinning, 

—John Piccarella 
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Fleetwood Mac 
Tango in the Night 
Warner Brothers 


Fourth of July, nine years ago, we're at 
a ball game and my friend Joe has his 
two little nephews along. Between the 
two of them they know one song—or 
actually, part of one song—but theyre 
real happy to sing it for us a whole bunch 
of times, over and over, “Don't. Stop. 
Thinkingabouttomorrow. Don't. Stop. 
Thinkingabouttomorrow. Don't. Stop 
“ A whole bunch of times. Nine 
innings. Plus fireworks. 

‘A decade ago it seemed like that was 
exactly the way things might sound for- 
ever. There was hardly a radio station 
that wasn't playing some song from 
Fleetwood Mac’s Rumours whenever 
you turned it on and whenever you 
turned it off. Except for the marginal 
possibilities of punk, there was every 
reason to believe that radio might just 
eventually distill down to one song all 
the time, or maybe even one part of one 
song all the time. “Don’t. Stop. Think- 
ingabouttomorrow.” 

Never happened. Still, it’s hard to 
keep from shuddering when Fleetwood 
Mac comes on the radio. It’s tough not 
to see them as some horrible symbol of 
monolithic mass-merchandisable cul- 
ture, as demographic research run 
rampant, until you stop and listen. 

Of course, Stevie Nicks is worse than 
ever in some ways, but there’s a pa- 
thetic aspect to her now that can’t help 
but suggest she’s almost certainly hu- 
man. The big public relations debate 
cover whether those are her own per- 
sonal grunts of ecstasy punctuating "Big 
Love” has already taken place (perfect 
symbol of marketing colonizing pri- 
vacy, by the way), and if we can’t avoid 
them on the radio, we can at least be 
comforted by the fact that we'll never 
have to endure them in real life. And 
annoying as that stuff really and truly is, 
the song is redeemed—really and truly 
redeemed—by the big beat, by the fact 
of Mick Fleetwood and John McVie, by 
the most distinctive drum-and-bass 
combo in pop music. 

And distinctive is what Fleetwood 
Mac is, finally. Stevie’s main distinction 
is that she’s a ditz, but she’s such a huge 
ditz that it’s impossible to parody her 
any more than she does herself. Lindsey 
Buckingham is at his least experimental 
here, but he never stops experimenting 
anyway. And Christine McVie is the ex- 
act counterbalance to Stevie, immersed 
in the craft of the popular song as Stevie 
is immersed in herself, and yet she's just 
as recognizable, just as distinctive, and 
far harder to pin down and parody, 

The first side of Tango in the Night 
sounds like it intends to pick up exactly 
where Rumours left off, eclecticism and 
all, and the second side is only a little 
weaker for being even more eclectic, 








Opposite page: The Mekons (back, L 
to R) Jon Langford, Rico Bell, 

Tom Greenhalgh, Susie Honeyman, 
Kevin Lycett (front, L to R) Dick Taylor, 
Steve Goulding, John Gill, Sally 
Timms. 








even more daring. It's odd, | know, but 
I keep thinking as | listen to Tango of 
Talking Heads’ first record, a direct con- 
temporary of Rumours, and an album 
that seemed eminently more of a risk, 
more of an adventure. Talking Heads 
'77 provided a blueprint for new wave 
quirkiness, for quirky vocals and quirky 
stiff rhythms and quirky novelty tunes 
that got tired long before you'd heard 
the first two or three dozen. And as | 
think back, | realize that nobody ever 
managed to unravel any of the elements 
of Christine McVie's obsession with 
craft—consider her success, and con- 
sider how many must have tried. No- 
body's ever had a chance in hell of 
sounding the way Fleetwood Mac's 
rhythm section can sound. Consider that 
the likes of David Byrne have turned far 
more conservative with far less success 
than Lindsey Buckingham has even 
here, that Stevie Nicks may be an ov- 
ertold joke, but no more than, say, the 
Ramones of 1987. 

And listening, | can‘t help but wonder 
if monolithic corporate culture can't be 
transformed sometimes as it passes 
through people. Joe’s nephews are 
teenagers now, and I'd guess they'll hear 
Fleetwood Mac on the radio and maybe 
they'll just accidentally out of the blue 
think about fireworks or baseball or 
something, Culture is larger than Fleet- 
wood Mac and Talking Heads and radio 
combined. 

—Bart Bull 





JAMES CARR (At the) Dark End of the 
Street (Blue Side) From 1964 to 1969, 
until he flipped, James Carr sang about 
love between man and woman in a 
rough, church-trained tenor that ached 
every bit as vigorously as Otis Red- 
ding’s. But he didn’t record for Atlantic 
‘or Stax/Volt, so as he lost his grip on 
this world, this world lost its grip on 
him. On the 14 songs that comprise this 
worthy reclamation project, he suffers 
14 love attacks that hit him harder than 
double pneumonia. And every one 
sounds like God's truth. 


ROBYN HITCHCOCK Invisible Hitch- 
cock (Glass Fish/Relativity) For devo- 
tees of college radio, this must be like 
listening to God’s own demos. For the 
rest of us, it just sounds like Robyn 
Hitchcock’s demos and calls attention 
to the real finite limits of his previously 
uncircumscribed abilities. 





SCHOOLLY-D Saturday Night 
(Schoolly-D) After an engagingly bawdy 
first single (“Girl, don’t try to front on 
me like you're not hoin’/It was me last 
night in the dark you was blowin’ ”), 
West Philly's Parkside Killer keeps up 
the ill factor (“Parkside Ave. is where 
I'm fromvSmokin’ cheeba every day and 
everybody got a gun”), but can’t sustain 





a whole album with just reverb and a 
cowbell. Even if itis killer reverb and a 
way funky cowbell. 


BOB PFEIFER After Words (Passport) 
Fans of the late Human Switchboard 
who worry that Pfeifer has lost his sense 
of bitter irony should note that this al- 
bum’s opening track is called “Suc- 
cess.” And those who worry that he’s 
lost his itchy twitchy sense of bad love 
should note that the song captures a 
moment of talky coitus interruptus. And 
Yall should note that on the day Pfeifer 
shook the Velvet Underground com- 
parisons he brought on a heap of un- 
favorable Human Switchboard com- 
parisons. 


SPANDAU BALLET Through the Bar- 
ricades (Epic) Spandau Ballet once 
made fabulous fake disco. Then they 
adopted dreamy fake soul. Now they 
make stinky fake crotch-rock. Don't lis- 
ten to this album without a rubber. 


JOE JACKSON Will Power (A&M) This 
all-instrumental orchestral album ex- 
tends a lot of the pop ideas that have 
surfaced on previous Joe Jackson rec- 
ords. Highbrow listeners will probably 
think it lowbrow. Lowbrow listeners will 
find it highbrow. The fact is it’s neither. 
In continuing his search for intelligent 
life beyond Tin Pan Alley, Joe appears 
to have landed this time in New Age 
hell 
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UNDERGROUND 


Jhe cover of To Elvis .. . In 
'Hell is a photo of an Elvis 
impersonator with rifle 
scope cross hairs 
superimposed—just a clue 
to this band's intentions. Bomb set 
their sights on intense ’60s 
psychedelicism crossed with 
contemporary metallipunk. The title 
cut reeks of black humor o'er which 
stop 'n’ go tempos carom like errant 
billiard balls, Bomb log in chemical 
flight time during the instrumental “No 
Color in Utah,” which begins with 
a morphiated barrel roll then tears off 
with afterburners aglow and has a 
midair collision with the beginning of 
“I'm Not Restless.” In their irreverent 
homage to Albert Hoffman's synthesis 
of the big L-S-D, Bomb open the 
doors of tripping weirdness during 
“Madness,” which reminds us that 
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pretty posters and patchouli do not 
psychedelia make. Get Bombed 

in style by writing to Boom at 100 
Valencia St., San Francisco, CA 94110, 
Room 272. 


‘On their home turf in Belgium, La 
Muerte is thought of as a blues band, 
but from this corner, it’s more like 
all-stops-out retro blues ‘n’ roll scalded 
in hydrochloric acid. Every Soul by 
Sin Oppressed viciously dismantles 
delta-blues purity, adding enough 
frothing fuckabilly to heat the most 
frigid of old schoolmarms. Glistening 
slide guitar gracefully circles the 
sandpaper vocals of “The Rope is 
‘Around Your Neck,” a slow-moanin’ 
ballad sobbing in its shot glass. “So 
Bad” and “Motorgang” rip through a 
furious rave-up with all the finesse 
of a 200-h.p. Poulan chainsaw. Add 





a vocalist whose hog-calling pipes 
make Lux Interior sound like a BBC 
commentator, and you've got some 
kind of beautiful noise-making 
catharsis. Available through Soundwork 
Records, 95 Rue Van AA 1050, 
Brussels, Belgium; La Muerte can be 
reached directly at Swamp's Beat, 

20 Plattesteen 1000, Brussels, Belgium. 


After the nascent stages of hardcore, a 
few bands found the bludgeonpunk 
schematic wanting and ventured away 
from tard hardcore reductivism. 
Adrenalin O.D. and Th’ Inbred are 
‘two such bands working overtime to 
fuse hardcore themes with elements of 
metal, funk, R&R, and jazz. Adrenalin 
0.D.'s Humungousfungusamongus 
figures in as the more metallic of the 
two. Even as they thrash their way 
through fully erect ‘core epistles like 


With fun in mind, with 
all the finesse of a 
chainsaw, with 
banana-grape 
Popsicles, with the 
Pope on a rope, with 
synth-sampled 
Tibetan bell tones. 
With mustard or 
without? 


Column by 
Judge |-Rankin’ 





“Survive,” “Pope on a Rope,” “Fuck 
the Neighbors,” and “Pizza-N-Beer,” 
A.O.D. do it with fun in mind, not 
furrowed-brow rodomontade. “Velvet 
Elvis” lambasts the worst development 
in art with bon mots like “Checked 
into my hotel room/Paid lots of money 
for this place/There’s a picture of 

Elvis nailed to the wall/At least they 
could have vacuumed his face.” It 
gives you the feeling of walking 
barefoot on blacktop in the middle of 
summertime in Phoenix. Yeowch! 
Available through Buy our Records, 
PO. Box 363, Vauxhall, Nj 07080. 


As for Th’ Inbred, A Family Affair 
takes a politicized look at the hardcore 
scene, moribund middle-class values, 
evangelism, and tedious jobs. Striking 
ut from tight power rhythms, Th’ 
Inbred spill well-timed breaks of free 





Pat Bishi 


associative jazzcore onto lyrics that 
suggest the band has done its social 
history homework. “Exercise 1” 

and “Exercise 3” proudly flaunt the 
group's penchant for way rad punked- 
out experiments. One caveat: under 
ear-goggles at high volume, this could 
result in spontarieous combustion of 
the dura mater. Go for it, you animal, 
you. Available on Toxic Shock Records, 
Box 242, Pomona, CA 91769 or write 
directly to Th’ Inbred c/o The 
Underground Railroad, 123 Pleasant 
St., Morgantown, WV, 26505. 


Given the inherent risk of falling flat 
‘on one’s face when releasing an entire 
album of live improvisational material, 
Psyclones Schlafengarten get extra 
high marks for keeping Impromptu 
upright from start to finish, with nary 
a faltering step in between, 
Impromptu’s two-sides real-time sound 
collage employs digital sampling, 
robo-drums, fraudulent vocals, guitar, 
radio, tape loops, and telephone. 

The textures vary from dance-trance 
gloompunk to polyrhythmic filigrees to 
found-sound tape rotations to lush 
meditative synth pulsations, while 
sounds and imagery progress from one 
thought to the next, not unlike very 
early Tangerine Dream. If the 
electronic toothpaste masquerade of 
hair-intensive bands leaves you less 
than satisfied, try hearing things from 
an Impromptu point of reference— 
your neighbors will thank you. Write 
to RRRecords, 151 Paige St., Lowell, 
MA 01852. 


One of the better kept secrets of the 
L.A. underground is Wednesday 
Week, a three-quarter female 
ensemble. Any pretensions to cashing 
in on treacly Go-Go-isms are neatly 
skirted by W.W. on What We Had, 
with hard-angled guitar suspense that 
relies less on pretty hooks and more 
on rhythmic fortitude. Witness the 
aggravated sawtooth chomp of “Feel 
So Small” or the subtle ass-kicking 

of “Suicide.” Pick hit honors are in 
order for “Missionary,” a showcase of 
two-and three-part harmonies 


augmented by a floating keyboard. 
There’s more pop bang for the buck 
here; What We Had can be had 
through Enigma Records, 1750 E. Holly 
Ave., PO. Box 2428, El Segundo, 

CA 90245-1528. Lyric sheet and fan 
club info available from Wednesday 
Week, PO. Box 1547, Studio City, CA 
91604, 


Potent garagedelic action from Nixon's 
Head pledges allegiance to the ‘60s, 
making “The Doug Factor...” EP an 
alternative to the current whatever 
now spewing out of your fave BOR 
(Boring Oriented Radio) station. Real 
guitars, real drums, and real rhythmic 
conviction beg one to slurp up the 
tunes like banana-grape Popsicles. 








“They Can't Touch Us” sports the kind 
of hooks so often lacking in revisionist 
garage-ism, while ““Bad Vibes” comes 
out swinging with haymaking power 
chords. The best part about Nixon's 
Head is you don’t have to don paisley 
prints and squinty purple granny 
glasses to get behind the music, 
although it’s OK to think about it once 
ina while, “The Doug Factor...” 
retails for a paltry sum from the Head 
House, 4432 Silverwood St., 
Philadelphia, PA 19127. 


Guitar bands are forever being tagged 
as “quirky,” “roots conscious,” or 
“swirling.” Same with Thin White 
Rope, whose severe guitar jitteriness 
borders on the cruel. While Moonhead 
does give tacit approval to a basic 
guitar-rock structure, the sound heads 
off toward a dangerous confrontation 
with fuzzed-out string anguish. “Wet 
Heart” and “Crawl Piss Freeze" 
create an unforgiving atmosphere of 
sparked vocals supplanted by an 
eardrum-piercing fretboard roar. 
Refusing to be pigeonholed to one 
particular nomenclature makes the 
Rope’s musical dissertations a 
challenging, if not altogether enjoyable, 
nerve-wracking experience. 
Moonhead’s hemp-climbing 
wickedness is offered by Frontier 
Records, PO. Box 22, Sun Valley, CA 
91353. 





If you're under the impression all 
compilation albums of experimental 
underground bands sound like 
industrialized society decomposing 
before your very ears, you're right. 
Which is why Dry Lungs I comes 
across as the surprise comp of the year: 


Opposite page: Jeff 
Steeples (left) and 
Dave Scott of 
Adrenalin O.D. Left: 
‘Nixon’s Head (L-R); 
Jim Slade, Mike 
Fingeroff, Mike Frank, 
‘Andy Rosenan, Seth 
Baer. Below: Thin 
White Rope (L-R); 
Guy Kyser, Jozef 
Becker, Roger Kunkel, 
Jon Von Feld. 


Jay Schwarte 


except for two cuts in the clang-bang 
mode from Japanese bands YBO? 

and Hijoh Kaiden, all the rest are 
listenable. Randy Greif uses the sound 
of a burping sea lion to punctuate 

airy synth marking time near scurrilous 
sax. Monochrome Bleu carefully 
pieces together a contemplative 
tableau with “Ballerinas of Manaus,” 
a pensive collection of synthesizer- 
sampled Tibetan bell tones. Expertly 
throwing together snatches of musique 
concrete, harmolodic jazz, classical 
melody, and lunched-out lyrics, 

Un Drame Musical Instantane tread a 
fine line between arty pretentiousness 
and goofy techno-atavism with grace 
and aplomb—worth the price of 
admission. Lovingly compiled and 
edited by Paul Lemos, a.k.a. 
Controlled Bleeding, the 12 tracks on 
Dry Lungs Il represent a missing link 
between New Age aural tapioca and 
mechanical chaos. Production values 
are nothing short of perfect, too. 
Available through Placebo Records, 
RO. Box 23316, Phoenix, AZ 85063. 











ERRATUM: The Minutemen album, 

. . just a Minute Men, reviewed 
in the March issue, is in fact a bootleg, 
and not available anymore anywhere 
at any price anyhow. The band 
identified in the April issue as Art 
Language is in fact called Art 
Interface, and they are now located at 
3620 S. DeWitt Rd., Lansing, MI 
48906. 





If you are in an underground band or 
a reasonable facsimile, send me 
your records, tapes, or whatever's 
within reach to: Judge I-Rankin’, 1338. 
E. Devonshire, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 
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Column by John Leland 


Jody Watley: “Still o Thrill” (MCA) 


Debbie Harry: “In Love with Love” 
(Geffen) 


Jody Watley’s album, even more than 
Lisa Lisa’s, sounds like a summer's worth 
of hit singles. “Still a Thrill” may lack 
the attitude and the chorus to be one of 
the big ‘uns, but it’s hard not to admire 
the way it's put together. Like Madonna 
and Janet Jackson and Lisa Lisa and very 
few other female discopop singers, Wa- 
ley creates an iconic stage sexuality; 
she keeps enough distance from it so 
she can comment on it, and gives the 
listener enough room to examine it. 
These distances are crucial. They allow 
a song like “Still a Thrill,” a familiar 
profession of hormonal activity, to strike 
on two levels: as an image and as a 
singer manipulating the image. This is 
about sexuality, not about confession. 
Watley is husky and breathy, coolly un- 
willing to throw herself at the bathos of 
the song. So that after the bathos is 
inevitably consumed, Watley, like the 
other singers mentioned above, leaves 
you with something more. And anyone 
who attributes the success of any of 
these women wholly to her producer 
misses this key point. 


George DuBose 


a 
8 





Debbie Harry has understood this 
since the ‘70s, but she hasn't had the 
material to keep pace. On the remix of 
“In Love with Love,” a major dance- 
floor overhaul of an adequate album 
is the least remart 
is functional musi 
not image music, and it functions in a 
big way; but the motivators are Chep 
Nunez’s edits and a mixload of mirror- 
ball sound effects. So you get a contra- 
diction: a real strong club record with 
a real weak identity. Me, I can live with 
that. 





Touch: “Without You” (Supertronics) 


A real good beat, a chanted hook that 
won't quit—so what more do you want 
from a disco record? A few years ago, 
this woulda been a cult record; in 1987, 
it crosses over to the mainstream, and 
the mainstream is richer for it. 


Finesse and Synquis: “Bass Game” 
b/w Marley Marl: “He Cuts So Fresh’ 
(Uptown/MCA) 


Biz Markie: “Nobody Beats the Biz” 
(Prism) 


Eric B. and Rakim: “| Know You Got 
Soul” (4th & Bway) 


Ignoring the irrefutable arguments posed 
by all those great old school sides, 
there’s never been a richer time for rap 
music. Rap has long been in the van- 
guard of pop production, but it’s never 


Top: Deborah Harry functioning in a 
big way. Below: Biz Markie attempts 
to fly like an eagle. 


had so many good producers. Rick 
Rubin, Mantronik, Hitman Howie Tee, 
Herbie Azor, Sam Sever, Schoolly-D, Bill 
Stephney, Jazzy Jay, Andre Harrell, and 
a couple others are all making tough, 
idiosyncratic records that'll be the blue- 
prints for next year’s pop. But nobody's 
making more of ‘em than Marley Marl. 
In the last year the former Marlon Wil- 
liams has made epochal records for 
Spoonie Gee, M.C. Shan, D.). Polo, Biz 
Markie, and Eric B. 

You might call Marley’s production 
style creative stealing; he mixes and 
matches samples from old records li 
nobody's business. James Brown’s 
“Funky Drummer” formed the basis of 
DJ. Polo’s “It's a Demo,” and JB's 
“Funky President” ran through Eric B.'s 
“Eric B. Is President.” But lifting from 
old break records has always been part 
of the rap experience (there were “hip 
hop" records before there were rap rec- 
ords). The key to Marley is that he steals 
with incredible finesse, Check it: “No- 
body Beats the Biz” opens with a sam- 
ple from Steve Miller's “Fly Like an Ea- 
gle” (I swear), cuts to a snatch of 
Roxanne Shante’s “Def Fresh Crew,” 
then toa piece of the introduction from 
a live James Brown album, and back 
and forth and back and forth, all before 
the first rap verse. “Bass Game” builds 
on Tana Gardner's classic “Heartbeat” 
bassline, cuts to Aretha’s “Respect” 
(sung, not sampled), a little lift from 
Spike Lee, then gets into some heavy 
abuse directed at the guys who come 
on to Finesse and Synquis. “He Cuts So 
Fresh” is a dense deejay collage with 
an added rap from M.C. Shan and a 
sample (among others) from Run- 
D.M.C.’s “Jam-Master Jammin’ ” re- 
mix. “I Know You Got Soul,” based on 








Hons Neleman/Wheeler Pi 


samples from the Bobby Byrd song of 
the same name, is Marley's sparest and 
most musical production, and the best 
rap record of the season. Dense, murky, 
and indefatigably witty, these are four 
state-of-the-art street jams. If you care 
even a little, score the Eric B. and Rakim. 
If you care a lot, score ‘em all. 


Cyré: “Lost Chance” (Fresh) 


Pam Russo: “You Can't Take My Love” 
(4th & Bway) 


As cogently as Madonna's spunky “La 
Isla Bonita,” Paul Lekakis’s “Boom 
Boom (Let's Go Back to My Room)” 
proves not only that disco is back, but 
that at a mainstream level it is as prone 
to obnoxious gimmickry as it was the 
first time around. Ten years after Satur- 
day Night Fever, there's still a difference 
between tacky and bad, between Mu- 
sique’s “In the Bush” and the Bee Gees! 
white suits. 

Cyré and Pam Russo are both happily 
tacky, Russo sings like a cross between 
Wanda Jackson and Alvin Chipmunk 
and gives her man what for over a stut- 
tering beatbox thing. Cyré dives head- 
first into the Regina/Alisha Madonnette 
bag that yields good bass-propelled 
records but not personalities, and she 
gives her man what for over a tightly 
wound electro-track with an anoma- 
lous lead guitar solo. Time was, a guy 
could go dancing without hearing this 
kind of tsouris; blame Janet Jackson and 
Jody Watley, and temper the barrage of 
taints with Donna Summer's “Love to 
Love You Baby” (conscientious objec- 
tors substitute your favorite politically 
correct Communards cover version). 








Wanda and the Way It Is: “We Got the 
Feeling” (4th & Bway) 


You know funk is dead when an ensem- 
ble of white women puts out the fun- 
kiest record of the month. But as George 
Clinton (perhaps naively) says, funk is 
an equal opportunity employer, and 
Wanda and the Way It Is hit a deep, 
relaxed groove and refuse to vacate it. 
Real bland vocals, real solid bottom, 
and benefiting greatly by the dearth of 
funk in the world today. 


Nona Hendryx:“Why Should | Cry?” 
(EMI America) 


What you got here's practically a re- 
union of the Time. Jellybean Johnson 
wrote and produced the thing, and 
Jimmy Jam, Terry Lewis, and Jerome 
Benton joined him in playing on it. And 
though its fairly creditable as far as Nona 
Hendryx records go, from the Time it's 
disappointment. While Jam and Lewis 
(along with Prince, Andre Cymone, Jesse 
Johnson, and David Z.) have laid a claim 
for Minneapolis as the ’80s’ answer to 
Memphis, Jellybean Johnson has yet to 
make a real big noise. His production 
here is functional, but the tune doesn’t 
have enough hook to hang a hat on. 
Not bad, just not as good as a song with 
this kind of talent and this sinewy a 
bassline ought to be. 
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ROCK LOBSTERS 


bathing suit on some people is the 
next best thing to wearing nothing, 
while on others, it’s the worst thing 
next to wearing nothing. It can 
look erotic or obscene,depending 
on who's wearing it. Some people would 
be better off wearing clothes on the beach, 
like they did in the old days. 

A bathing suit is what you wear when 
you have nothing to say. There's the one- 
piece, for girls just learning to talk, and the 
two-piece, for those who've already said 
too much. The topless is for those who 
can’t say enough, and the bottomless is 
for those who don’t know when to stop. 
Baggies are for men who are tongue-tied, 
while briefs are for those who can’t 
keep their foot out of their mouth. 

And then there's the itsy-bitsy-teeny- 
weeny-yellow-polka-dot-bikini, which 
says it best. 

Although everybody wears one type of 
bathing suit or another, very few actually 
know how to wear one. The art of wearing 
a bathing suit started in California, where 
it’s the only piece of clothing you need, 
and reached its height in Rio, where the 
girl from Ipanema wore hers. She could 
wear a string bikini so well, someone 
wrote a song about her. 


BOB DYLAN, 1963 (LEFT) 
PAULA PIERCE, PANDORAS (RIGHT) 


“| go to the beach to get a tan. It makes my 
tight little body all brown and nice, so when 
we play concerts, all the boys in the audience 
will get a hard-on.’"—Paula Pierce 


(Chris Clforo/Visages 














JAMES HETFIELD, METALLICA 


“The Bangles have always been heavily 
influenced by Gidget. We all grew up in 
California next to the ocean. To me, the 
‘ocean represents the great unknown. It’s 
calming and threatening at the same time. | 
have always felt very close to it. On my first 
date, we went to the beach. | have to admit 
that nothing really happened. When the 
Bangles are out on the road, | often dream of 
being back in California, listening to the 
waves, basking in the sun. I find that a very 
sensual experience.” —Susanna Hoffs 
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“On my first date, we 


went to the beach. | have to admit 


nothing really happened.” 





SUSANNA HOFFS, BANGLES 
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Pete Tongen 





MOTORHEAD. 


“Thate the beach, All that sand gets up your 
foreskin. And | can’t swim. I do the 1930s 
gangster style—straight to the bottom and 

stay there. Where I grew up, in Anglesea 
{England}, you had this choice: you either 
tried to impress the chicks by becoming a 
beach swim star, or you worked on the 
donkey and pony rides. | did the ponies. The 
donkeys were a dead-end job, but with the 
ponies there were promotion prospects. 
Nowadays | find myself working with donkeys 
again. In fact, I brought one home last 
night.”"—Lemmy, Motérhead 
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JOEY RAMONE 





“Our favorite beach is Rockaway. We take 
the car, have fun, blast the music, and go 
home. Our favorite beach picnic is ham- 
burgers, cold cuts, orange and grape sodas, 
pizza, cake, fries, bananas, tuna fish, and 
lasagna.”—Fat Boys 





“In ‘64, when | heard the Beach Boys for the 
first ime, | had fantasies about going t 
California. Surf music’s one of my definite 
inspirations. When you think of the Beach 
Boys and surf music and Jan and Dean, you 
think more of hangin’ out on the actual 
beach. With me it was more urban. The first 
time | went to L.A. I fell asleep in the sun. | 
spent three days in bed with second-degree 
burns. It was one of the worst experiences of 
my life.”"—Joey Ramone 








Kristen Loren 
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“When | was about 14 years old, | went to 
Jones Beach with some friends and got such 
aterrible sunburn that | never went in the sun 
again. It scarred me for life. When | was a 
kid, | used to go the beach with my family 
and get migraine headaches. That's why | 
turned out to be a beatnik.” —Lauren Agnelli, 
Washington Squares 
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BUNNY WAILER 


“When | was 17 | got my seaman’s card, 

and | spent a whole summer in the Caribbean 
playing ona cruise ship. It was my first 
exposure to a world outside Newcastle. 
twas the best thing | ever did in my 

life. These days I'm not much of a tourist. 

I've seen most of the world anyway, so | 
don’t want to go out and find more new 
places. | like to go to Montserrat to holiday. 
ve been there about five times now 

and | love it. The women are beautiful, it's 
paradise, and it's private. I’ve learned to 
water ski, wind surf and scuba dive, all 
good middle class stuff I never got to do as 

a kid. The English seaside is fucking freezing. 
There are maybe two days a year when 

you can actually go in the sea. And the 
beaches are full of all these old guys 

walking around with their trousers rolled 

up. Who needs it?””—Sting 


STING 


“The English seaside is 


freezing. There are maybe two 


days a year when you 
can actually go in the sea.” 
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Robert Smith grew up 
like any other alienated 
boy from the suburbs. 
Then he grew down and 
became one of pop 
music’s great eccentrics. 


Article by Adam Sweeting 


t was the very last edition of The 
Tube, the most interesting pop show 
‘on British TV. After five eventful 
years, the program had finally suc- 
cumbed to political pressure and 
maybe simple fatigue. Between 
tearful farewells and regretful ret- 
rospectives, The Cure took the stage 
to soothe and excite the studio au- 
dience. Presenter Paula Yates had a 
point when she said there was 
something about The Cure that 
made you want to dress up in a 
teddy bear suit and snuggle up be- 
side them, Robert Smith didn’t comment. 
Instead, he sang “Why Can't | Be You,” wrig- 
gling at the microphone in a shapeless suit and 
training shoes, rolling his eyes and pouting 
coyly through his bright pink lipstick. Looking, 
at this androgynous figure, who might have 
been on temporary release from some sort of 
institution for disturbed children, it would be 
easy to conclude that Robert is a very strange 
boy. Actually, he’s very shrewd, and in his 
own silent way rather ruthless. Consequently, 
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The Cure (L to R) Boris Williams, Lawrence Tolhurst, 
Robert Smith, Simon Gallup, Por! Thompson. 





Michoe! Putland/Relno 


The Cure have proved more resilient than The Tube. 

“Ve always been horribly overconfident in any- 
thing I've done, almost to the point of arrogance,” 
he'd admitted earlier. “I've always been naturally quiet, 
but even when | was starting and I was quite shy, | 
was always very arrogant with regards to what | was 
doing, But quietly arrogant, not an lan McCulloch sort 
of arrogant or a Morrissey arrogant. 

“But | think now I've reached a point where I’ve 
been vindicated over certain things. Listening to our 
records like Pornography and Faith, | still think they're 
good. They weren't just the whims of this brat, even 
though they were horribly slandered. It's good that 
there’s been very little | would change. That gives you 
confidence. It’s better to have done something you're 








The Cure’s Robert Smith. 
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happy with than to wake up and discover you're ac- 
tually Nik Kershaw." 

Smith sits across the table from me on a train rol- 
licking up towards Newcastle, home of The Tube. He 
looks like he’s spent the night up a tree, but he’s cheer- 
ful and talks enthusiastically. As he does, one notices 
the lipstick stains left over from the night before, cling- 
ing to the corners of his mouth. “It’s just force of habit 
now,” he casually explains. “I keep a stick of lipstick 
on a string by the mirror and just daub some on when 
1 go out.” 





Back in 1979 there was no sign of the lipstick, or 
Smith’s ambition, or the false clues and curious digres- 
sions he would employ to fulfill it. Thin, pale, and 
withdrawn, he launched The Cure with the minim 
pop of Three Imaginary Boys. In real life, the boys 
were Smith, bassist Michael Dempsey, and drummer 





“I've always 

been horribly 
overconfident 

in anything I've 
done. Even 

when | was starting 
and | was quite 
shy, | was always 
very arrogant.” 


Lol Tolhurst—three school friends from Crawley, a 
countrified, middle-class suburb of London. They had 
started out two years earlier as Easy Cure, been signed 
briefly by Hansa records, and made some demo tapes 
that caught the attention of Chris Parry, a resourceful 
A&R man who signed the band to his fledgling Fiction 
label 

Parry is a lean, bright-eyed New Zealander who 
soon lets you know if he thinks you're talking bullshit. 
“| suppose it’s been a process of the band reducing 
things down to the bare essentials, and they never got 
to the point where they thought they could reduce me 
out of it,” he reflects. 

Despite Parry’s involvement, The Cure manage 
themselves (which mostly means Robert) while Parry 
looks after Fiction and its relationship with its relevant 
major label partners—PolyGram in most territories, 
Elektra in the States. 














“Chris deals with the idiots that | would otherwise 
have to deal with,” says Smith, “He loves it, he treats 
it as a game. He actually likes that side of it, the side 
that | despise, the wheeling and dealing. We've got 
‘on with him for nine years, so | don’t suppose we'll 
bother splitting up now. He knows what | want and 
he knows how far he can go. Same with The Cure.” 

The first album was nervy and novel, produced by 
Parry with a crisp mathematical skill. Though The 
Cure’s music had been galvanized by the attitude of 
the punks, Smith was never truly one of them. He was 
always too clever, too proud, too superior to want to 
sound like Sid Vicious or Dave Vanian, let alone look 
like them, Conceptually, he was light years ahead. 

“1 remember we supported Wire very soon after 
their first album came out, and | was very taken with 
the power they had onstage,” he recalls. “They were 
very stark, very minimal, though that was a very over- 
used word at the time. | wanted to strip everything 
down. Three Imaginary Boys was a very basic record, 
but it was from a different angle. It was like taking 
conventional pop songs and reinterpreting them.” 

With hindsight, that debut album now sounds air- 
less and alienated to an impossible, almost comical 
degree. The band members remained obstinately hid- 
den, their places taken on the LP sleeve by a fridge, 
a standard lamp, and a vacuum cleaner. There 
wouldn't even have been a track listing if somebody 
hadn't managed to get a sticker put on the front, since 
there were no titles on the label, only maddeningly 
oblique symbols. 

There was also no trace of the dole-queue rage and 
bondage-trousered spleen of the punk rabble. It was 
more like the petulance of spoiled middle-class kids, 
bored with comfortable suburban life and hell-bent 
‘on getting on a stage to prove how pissed off they 
were. If people paid to hear their whining, so much 
the better. 

““L was very angst-ridden, very dislocated,” Smith 
confesses, beaming pleasantly. “I don’t think there's 
any sense of emotion on that first album at all. A lot 
of it was very superficial—I didn’t even like it at the 
time. There were criticisms made that it was very 
lightweight, and | thought they were justified. Even 
when we'd made it, I wanted to do something | thought 
had more substance to it.” 

It was a start, but a misleading one. Without warn- 
ing, Smith embarked on a sequence of metamor- 
phoses that would become ever more distressing. First 
came 17 Seconds, on which The Cure consciously 
put distance between themselves and their debut al- 
bum. A balance might have been struck between its 
opulent instrumental gloom and the pop knack that 
Smith seemed determined to disown, but he was ap- 
parently locked into the dark side. And it got worse 
before it got better. Faith was released in 1981, though 
its mood of grim foreboding was atleast leavened by 
the single “Primary.” But it was followed a year later 
by Pornography, possibly the most dismal long;player 
of the decade so far. 

“Seventeen Seconds was the most personal record 
that we've ever done, strangely enough,” Smith mur- 
murs now, “lyrically, content-wise. Pornography is just 
a very odd record that was made by a very odd group. 
1 don’t think | would recognize myself around that 
time. | was undergoing a lot of mental stress. But it 
had nothing to do with the group, it just had to do 
with what | was like, my age and things. | think | got 
to my worst round about Pornography. Looking back 
and getting other people's opinions of what went on, 
| was a pretty monstrous sort of person at that time.” 

Smith’s mood swings were counterpointed by reg- 
ular personnel changes within The Cure. Michael 
Dempsey was replaced by Simon Gallup after the first 
album. Gallup himself left after Pornography, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of temporary keyboard player Mat- 
thieu Hartley. The Cure was thus reduced to Smith 
and the ever-loyal Lol Tolhurst. Then when Smith 
joined Siouxsie and the Banshees as guitarist, it looked 
like the end. 
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Anybody who'd backed The Cure in the beginning 
had reason to feel cheated. Many critics had sensed 
a kindred spirit in the increasingly lugubrious Smith, 
who offered an ideal pretext for turgid analysis, but 
he was slipping away from them. He toured the world 
with the Banshees, but, determined to keep some 
semblance of The Cure in the public eye, managed to 
find a bassist, a drummer (Tolhurst had now switched 
to keyboards), and a spot of spare time to record “The 
Lovecats.” The song was jive-tinged, commercial, and 
shockingly playful, entirely atypical of Smith's’ pre- 
vious work. 

Itwas a trailblazer for the pop wackiness that would 
transform the band over the next couple of years, and 
it was handsomely assisted by a ludicrous promo 
directed by Tim Pope. For the first time, people saw 
the cute and kittenish side of The Cure, and they liked 
it. 

“| think that side of them was always there, but was 
never brought out,” Pope says. “It hasn't really been 
imposed on them. Robert tends to put out silly singles 
that don’t really represent the whole thing of The Cure, 
s0 it’s easy to make silly films of silly songs.” 

Pope's influence on The Cure has been nourished 
by a natural sympathy between himself and Smith. 
They've hit upon very similar ideas for promos with- 
‘out exchanging a word. In 1985 he packed The Cure 
into a wardrobe for “Close To Me”; he’s dressed them 
a polar bears and big-game hunters for the new “Why 
Can't | Be You?”; and he’s currently dreaming up pos- 
sibilities for “Catch,” which will be shot near Nice in 
a house uncannily reminiscent of the mansion in Sun- 
set Boulevard. I's occupied by a 91-year-old woman 
who writes jazz songs about vicars and prostitutes. 

“The Cure are not afraid to do anything, and Robert 
doesn't particularly want to look cool,” Pope adds. 








“Because of that, you can make great films with them. 
There's none of this pop star pretension with him at 
all.” 


But in 1984, few people would have bet on The Cure’s 
artistic renaissance, as Smith's double life began to 
take its toll. Drink and hallucinogens prompted weird 
behavior in embarrassingly public places, and rumors 
started to fly. He was “Mad Bob,” the “Fat Boy,” the 
schizophrenic who recorded The Top with The Cure 
during the day, then drove at high speed through the 
British countryside to make the Hyaena album with 
Siouxsie and the Banshees at night. There’s a photo 
of him on the Hyaena sleeve in which he looks ready 
to be whisked off the face of earth at any second. 
Smith was rattling downhill without any brakes. 

“1 was sleeping an average of two hours a night for 
about a month and drinking all the time. | just went 
completely mental again, which is what had hap- 
pened around Pornography. You suddenly just snap 
and really lose touch with what's going on. | became 
really ugly, mentally ugly. It got to the point where | 
woke up one morning and thought, ‘That's it, I've got 
to stop this." At that point The Cure were on tour. | 
phoned the Banshees the same day and said, ‘I can’t 
cope, I've just got to go on holiday.’ Which | did for 
six weeks, and if | hadn’t, | would have suffered some 
serious mental damage. 

“So | have limits and | know what they are. | think 
the rock ‘n’ roll myth of living on the edge is a pile of 
crap. That should be obvious to anyone with a mod- 
icum of intelligence, that you can't be a drunk and do 
anything. You can’t walk about in an alcoholic stupor 
and make records. Actually, that’s not quite true—the 
Birthday Party made a fucking good stab at it. Gen- 
erally you can't. 
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By the middle of 1985, a rejuvenated Smith had 
built a new Cure, with Porl Thompson on guitar, Boris 
Williams on drums, and the prodigal Simon Gallup 
reinstated on bass. Smith and Gallup had known each 
other for years and had both friends and pubs in com- 
mon. Smith finally healed the rift by tracking down 
Gallup in a local saloon and celebrating in the accus- 
tomed manner. By the end of the year, the band had 
released the hit singles “In-Between Days” and “Close 
to Me“ and a fine album, The Head on the Door. 

The new double album, Kiss Me, Kiss Me, Kiss Me, 
represents some kind of new start. Last year The Cure 
cleared the decks by releasing the Standing on a Beach 
singles collection, with accompanying video cas- 
sette. In Smith's view, Kiss Me is “like an end to what 
we've been doing for the last 10 years. It seems to be 
like the singles album—literally a retrospective al- 
bum. This one is taking bits from everything we've 
done, all the bits that I've liked. But there's a single 
album’s worth of that and a single album's worth of 
stuff we've never really attempted before.” The idea, 
apparently, is to provide something for everyone, es- 
pecially the hitherto hesitant Americans. The band 
will tour the U.S. in July, when they'll be augmented 
by synth player Roger O'Donnell, stolen from the Psy- 
chedelic Furs. 

“We have a resistance on AOR radio,” Chris Parry 
points out. “The Cure isn't the way radio program- 
mers see AOR radio going in North America. | think 
that's a load of shit, but that's the way it is.” 

Still, American listeners bought 600,000 copies of 
Standing on a Beach, which has to be a start. But its 
success was accompanied by a tide of awkward pub- 
licity, generated by the inclusion of “Killing an Arab,”” 
the band's first UK single. The album was released 
shortly after the Tripoli air raids, and the song was 
used as a propaganda tool on some radio stations, 
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prompting complaints from the American Arab League. 
They petitioned Elektra to have the track withdrawn. 

“1 issued an enormous press statement explaining 
it all,” Smith reflects, “and | said that Elektra could 
delete the album but | wouldn't allow them to take 
the song off it. They're two different types of enforced 
censorship, but one seemed more artistically accept- 
able than the other. | also wrote a sticker for the front 
cover, saying what the song was about. We've had it 
withdrawn from all airplay in America, then a couple 
of months ago it started in Canada, so we had to do 
exactly the same there.” 

Oddly, the song passed more or less unnoticed in 

England. “We played at Aston University and there 
was a three-person demonstration against the song. 
So we went onstage and introduced it as ‘Killing an 
Englishman,’ and sang ‘killing an Englishman’ all the 
way through. It made the point. From then on we 
never had any problems until this.” 
Smith remains relaxed about The Cure’s American 
prospects. Even if American radio remains perplexed 
by whatever it is The Cure have got, the group’s U.S 
audience is far from meager. And they sell records 
and concert tickets on an improbable, Beatles-like 
scale in France, enjoy healthy sales throughout the 
rest of Europe, and recently caused riots in Argentina 
and Brazil. In other words, the rent gets paid 

“Vim not very materially minded,” Smith says. “The 
first thing | bought when | had any money was a bed 
I bought the biggest bed | could find. Then | bought 
a jeep, and after that there was nothing else that | 
wanted, As long as I've got enough money to buy 
books and eat, I'm not really bothered. | don’t know 
how much money | have in that sense. | know how 
much money The Cure earn, | keep tabs on that. Oth- 
erwise someone would start stealing it.” (Question to 
Chris Parry: Does Robert have a good business brain? 


“| was sleeping an 


average of two hours a night for about a month 


and drinking all the time. 


You suddenly just snap and lose touch 


with what's going on. 


| became really ugly, mentally ugly.” 


Parry: “Yeah, yeah. Fine. Next question,”) 

Apart from anything else, master plans and mar- 
keting devices simply aren't Smith's style. “When any- 
thing in The Cure camp is planned, inevitably it goes, 
wrong,” he says. “If we've reached a certain point 
that most people aspire to, we've got there by de- 
fault.” 

Smith’s quixotic stubbornness has a curious appeal 
Nobody quite understands why The Cure are so mas- 
sive in France, including the French, who keep asking 
Robert why itis. Perhaps it’s because French people 
like to think of themselves as being logical while The 
Cure are completely the opposite. “I’s a reaction by 
the young people against what they're supposed to 
be like,” Robert thinks. “They like us because we're 
odd.” 

And the Americans seem to think you're gay, Rob- 
ert. “Do they?” he says, faintly but genuinely sur- 
prised. “That's because no one ever sees Mary. We've 








been going together for 13 years—13 years of gay- 
ness! She hates having her photograph taken. She hates 
being associated with me. She thinks of me as her 
boyfriend, not as her being my girlfriend. I prefer hav- 
ing a girliriend to having a wie. Mary's never asked 
me to marry her, anyway. 

Smith chuckles secretively, possibly realizing this is 
a relationship nobody else has the faintest chance of 
understanding. “And people probably think I'm gay 
because I'm very close to Simon [Gallup]. We're not 
worried about being seen with our arms round each 
other in public. In fact, none of the group is, really. 
Ws a very tight-knit community. 

“| actually think it’s that we're not growing up, we're 
growing down. It comes from everyone liking each 
other much more than in any other format of the group. 
There’s never been a line-up that could run about 
holding hands and wearing dresses on national tel 
vision like this group does.” S 
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MY SON 
THE HEADBANGER 


For the mothers of Anthrax, speedmetal means their 
sons will never go to law school. 


n February 15, 1987, An- 

thrax played ‘a sold-out 

concert at London’s Ham- 

mersmith Odeon theater. 

Itwas loud and fast and fa- 

miliar, and then without 
warning it became something else. 
As guitarist Scott lan, wearing a 
Beastie Boys T-shirt and a couple 
days of beard growth, punished that 
born-ready, anthemic riff through 
God knows how many of the two 
dozen amplifiers stacked behind the 
band, Joey Belladonna led the 
crowd, some 3,000-plus furiously 
headbanging British youth, in a 
singalong: “No future,” they sang 
and shouted and screamed, almost 
as if it were 10 years ago but not 
quite, with a different kind of rage 
and elation and sense of bonding, 
“No future,” and it got more tribal 
and ecstatic and mantric, “No fu- 
ture for you.” And it wasn’t the Sex 
Pistols and a new youth culture de- 
voted to announcing itself, but it 
sure as shoot was “God Save the 
Queen,” and it sure was loud. And 
on that day in rock, Anthrax, five 
guys from New York who live with 
their parents and wish they all had 
older brothers in Black Sabbath in- 
stead of just the one of ‘em, brought 


Top: (L to R) Dan Spitz, Charlie 
Benante, Scott lan. Bottom: 
Joey Belladonna (left) and Frank 
Bello (right) 


forth and sustained for an hour anda 
half the third loudest noise ever is- 
sued in the Hammersmith Odeon. 


SPIN: Have you ever seen your 
son’s band play? 

Barbara Rosenfeld, mother of Scott 
lan: | used to try to make every per- 
formance, but now | don’t because 
they play in a place in Brooklyn 
called L’Amour,and it’s not a place 
for me because there’s no place 
away from the crowd, and it’s kind 
of a rough crowd. 


SPIN: Do you wear earplugs? 

Irene Spitz, mother of lead guitarist 
Dan Spitz: Only at his concerts. 
Though | thought about it around 
the house, when he would drag 
everybody into the garage. But 
where we lived was like a small 
town; if it’s very noisy, people call 
the police. The neighbors com- 
plained constantly, and the police 
came. 

SPIN: Do you ever offer advice 
about your son’s music? 

Irene Spitz: | do suggest that they 
turn it down a little bit so maybe | 
can hear the melody, hear the words 
a little better. | think young people 
understand the words better than the 
older people. 








Charlie Benante’s mother noticed 
that her son had musical abilities 
when he was two weeks old. The 
youngest child and only boy in a 


Article by John Leland and Alexandria 


middle-class Bronx family of five, he 
loved music, and his father, an elec- 
trician, would sing to him. When 
Charlie was two years old, his 
mother took him to see the Beatles 
in A Hard Day's Night. And when 
they came home from the theater, 
he picked up one of his mother’s fry- 
ing pans and started playing it like a 
guitar, and he sang every song from 
the movie. A year or two later, Char- 
lie remembers her taking him to see 
Help!, and again returning to the 
kitchen after the flick. “I beat the shit 
cout of my mother’s pots when | was 
three or four,” he recalls. “My 
mother loved it. | have pictures.” 

A year later, when Charlie was 
five, and his sisters, who “were 
probably rotten little shitheads and 
put my mother through hell,’” were 
teaching that age which all daugh- 
ters’ mothers must endure in unen- 
durable silence, Bernadette Benante 
bought her son his first drum set. A 
girl across the street was a drummer, 
and she sold Mrs. Benante the kit for 
$100. That same year Charlie's fa- 
ther died, and his mother took over 
the boy’s musical education. 

She took him for music lessons, 
and the instructor told her that he 
was a born musician, that he had a 
lot of rhythm in him. So she bought 
him another drum set, this time a 
$500 configuration, and his own 
stereo, a big one. And Charlie, who 
had so recently played the entire 
soundtrack to A Hard Day’s Night 
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on a frying pan, took his new $500 drum set into his, 
bedroom and built a platform for it. And there he sat, 
with a lot of rhythm in him, playing and playing. “But 
he was a good boy,”’ Mrs. Benante remembers. “He 
never played after eight o'clock, because then the 
neighbors would complain. | became immune to the 
noise.” 

“My mother was always supportive,” Charlie says. 
“She actually thought I'd be successful. She gave me 
money and said, ‘Go buy records.’ ” 





SPIN: Do you offer advice about your son’s music? 
Bernadette Benante: | wanted them to change the 
name. | liked Molten. But they stuck to Anthrax, 


SPIN: Does your mother ever offer advice about your 
music? 

Charlie Benante: My mother says two things: “Why is 
itso fast?” and “Don't you get tired: 





And when Charlie was in junior high school, he’d 
spend his days going to record stores and playing 
pinball and listening to Kiss. “I used to get in trou- 
ble,”” he recalls, “The teacher'd be teaching and I'd 
be doing this (starts drumming on the tablel, loud, 
and it sounded so amazing. There was this desk that 
sounded like a snare drum.” And he used to steal 
cymbals from the junior high school band and add 
them to that $500 drum set he had on the platform 
that he'd built with his own hands in his bedroom. 





SPIN: Did you know Charlie used to steal cymbals? 
Bernadette Benante: | know he used to bring them 
home. | didn’t realize he'd stolen them. 


And when Charlie was 14, his nephew, Frank Bello, 
the son of one of those older sisters who had so long 
ago reached the age that all daughters’ mothers en- 
dure in unendurable silence, came from Rockland 
County, New York, to live with Charlie and his 
mother. The two boys were of different generations, 
yet they were only a year and a half apart in age. And 
it so happened that Frank, the eldest son of “an oil 
burner mechanic or something like that, I don’t really 
remember,” played the guitar. 

Frank was an honors student and played trombone 
inthe school band, the band from which Charlie stole 
an unspecified number of cymbals. At home after 
school, after band practice and pinball and record 
stores and Frank's job in his uncle's deli but before 
eight o'clock, with nary a pot or pan or trombone in 
evidence, Frank and Charlie would join together in 
the noise to which by now Mrs. Benante damn well 
better have been immune. If they weren't playing, 
they were hanging out on 48th Street in Manhattan, 
where all the musical instrument stores are, but 
mostly they were playing. And it was Frank on guitar 
and Charlie on drums. “Then,"" Frank remembers, 
“Charlie told me I sucked, because | was playing bass 
parts on the guitar, so | switched to bass. And we had 
the rhythm section in our house. It was great.”” 

And the rhythm section coalesced as a family unit, 
so that when Anthrax came into this world in July of 
1981, Frank Bello, who was a former honors student 
and trombonist and the son of Charlie Benante’s sister 
Rose, became the band’s guitar roadie. 


SPIN: Did your son and your brother ever put on 
makeup and pretend they were in Kiss? 

Rose Bello: Oh, they were fantastic. They all looked 
so real people thought they were really Kiss. They 
could have passed for their twins, We made costumes 
for them, everything down to cutting the fingers off 
the gloves. My poor sister had no black opaque knee- 
highs left! They'd take our boots and take the heels to 
make boots for themselves. We had to go out looking 
for materials. Forget about it. We all went with them, 
because we adored what they did. 

SPIN: Did you ever catch him posing in front of his 
bedroom mirror? 
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Rose Bello: All the time! That’s what we call him: 
poseur. He’s a ham. He’s a typical ham. 

‘SPIN: Did he mind if you caught him posing? 

Rose Bello: No. 





In a small town in Rockland County, New York, the 
area from which Frank Bello would later migrate to 
the Bronx, Dan Spitz was born into a musical home, 
the second son of a lawyer and a high school substi- 
tute teacher. His father listened to Dizzy Gillespie 
and Benny Goodman, and his mother, Irene Spitz, 
listened to classical music. Dan's older brother 


David, born five years previously into this same musi- 
cal home, was to become one of the long line of 
bassists in Black Sabbath 

“My brother before me played bass,’” Dan remem- 
bers, “but he also played guitar, so | got his, which 
was old by then,” Mrs. Spitz first noticed her younger 
son possessed musical abilities when Dan was in the 


seventh grade, and she bought him his own first guitar, 


When Dan reached the ninth grade, two years after 
his mother bought him his first (presumably Les Paul) 
guitar, but well after he had begun to play those of his 
‘alder brother, he began to grow his hair. 


SPIN: Did you object to his growing his hair? 
Irene Spitz: He refused to cut it, | tried to convince 
him that he was so tiny the long hair would make him 
look even more out of proportion. He was very clean 
with it though. And you couldn't fight with him any- 
way. Impossible to win. Even as a boy, there has al- 
ways been a bit of devilment in him. Very strong and 
very determined about what he likes to do. You 
couldn’t really spank him because he had such a tem- 
per. You had to try and reason with him more. 


With his own guitar and the promise of long hair that 





might possibly make him look out of proportion, Dan 
Spitz, who liked Led Zep and Black Sabbath and 
Aerosmith (because he was from Rockland and not 
New York City, where you were a Kiss fan and that 
was all there was to it), began to compete with his 
older brother. “One time my brother and | were wres- 
tling,” he remembers, “and mom got so fed up that 
she threw a monkey wrench at us and we ducked and 
it went through the wall and out the other side of the 
bathroom.” So Dan, who even as a boy had had a bit 
of devilment in him and had been very determined 
about what he liked to do, and who saw his brother 





playing guitar on stage, began to play four, five hours 
a day, just to train his ear. He claims that he has been 
successful, but his mother isn’t so sure. 

Later, years after the monkey wrench incident, An- 
thrax performed on the same bill with Black Sabbath, 
and Irene Spitz traveled from the small town in Rock- 
land County, New York, to the Meadowlands in New 
Jersey, and she watched both her sons perform and 
controlled herself and didn’t throw anything. 

In the tenth grade, a year after he began growing his 
hair, Dan Spitz, whose mother was a substitute high 
school teacher, stopped going to classes. He spent his 
spare time, of which there was now a lot more, hang- 
ing out on 48th Street in Manhattan, where all the 
musical instrument stores are. By the time he reached 
the twelfth grade, he says, “I had to make up like 14 
gyms." The following year he went to college “for 
like a week,” but left without graduating. 


SPIN: Was your son a model student? 

Irene Spitz: His teachers often complained to me 
about him. He graduated from high school; he tried 
college classes but it didn’t work. He was playing 
musicall the time. It meant we weren't going to waste 
our money anymore. 

He didn’t want to go in for law. He was bright, but 
he wasn'ta student type. He didn’t want to disappoint 
his family; we expected something from him. But he 
wanted to do what he wanted to do. He was lucky he 
had a family that supported him. 


And in Jamaica, Queens, a middle-class neighbor- 
hood about five miles east southeast of 48th Street in 
Manhattan, where all the musical instrument stores 
are, Scott lan was born, the son of aman who “‘runsa 
jewelry manufacturing company in the city that 
makes lots of different things.” This home, like the 
one in the small town in Rockland County, New 
York, where Dan and David Spitz laboriously slogged 
toward manhood, was a musical one. 

“My father played,” Scott remembers of the man 
who left Scott and his mother, the present Mrs. Bar- 
bara Rosenfeld, 12 years ago, just 3 years after they 
had moved to Bayside, Queens, “He had an acoustic 
guitar, and he'd play his Bob Dylan songs and shit. So 
he showed me a couple of chords, and | took lessons 
for a year to learn how to play.”” 





SPIN: Did Scott’s father play the guitar? 

Barbara Rosenfeld: No he didn’t. | was married to the 
man for 13 years and I never saw him pick up a guitar 
and play one song all the way through. He did sing 
with Simon and Garfunkel in high school, They used 
to sing together on street corners. Simon and Gar- 
funkel were called Tom and Jerry then. 


Like Dan Spitz, Scott lan was a smallish boy, and he 
was picked on in school. “The kids | hung around 
with were into metal and we were the total minority; 
we had motorcycle jackets, and we all had long hair. 
And we'd get a lot of shit. But it never affected my 
marks. | graduated high school with like a 90 average. 
If the teachers wanted to call my mother, she'd say, 
‘Just look at his grades.’ "” 

Scott graduated from high school in May 1981, 
with a grade point average reputed to be like 90, and 
was accepted by St. John’s University, the alma mater 
of former presidential frontrunner Mario Cuomo and 
rapper D.M.C. He enrolled. And yet all was not well 
within Scott's family. 


SPIN: Were you happy about your son’s decision to 
form a band rather than continue college? 

Barbara Rosenfeld: No. | hoped he was just fooling 
around with it. | wanted him (a go to college, be a 
doctor or an orthodontist. That's what he was sup- 
posed to be. Or a lawyer. He was going to St. John’s 
Law School because he absolutely refused to be an 
orthodontist. When he quit school full-time to be in a 
band | was not happy. | couldn’t imagine that a boy 











from Bayside with no contacts, no nothing, was going 
to be able to make it 


Scott began working part-time in the jewelry manu- 
facturing company that his father ran on 46th Street in 
Manhattan. And he began hanging out part-time on 
48th Street, where all the musical instrument stores 
are. “Anthrax started in the summer of '81,"" he re- 
members. By 1983, two years before L.L. Cool J, the 
Queens, New York, rapper whom Scott admires, 
made his vinyl debut, they released their first album, 
Fistful of Metal, and in the process, convinced Mrs. 
Rosenfeld that her son wasn’t just fooling around. 

That same year Frank Bello, the eldest son of Char- 
lie Benante's sister Rose, and Anthrax’s guitar roadie, 
replaced Dan Lilker as the band’s bassist. On August 
12, 1984, as the band was working on the “Among 
the Living’ EP in Ithaca, New York, a college town 
which is actually northwest of many parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, Scott kicked singer Neil Turbin out of the band. 
They replaced him with Joey Belladonna, former 
singer in Bible Black and continuing resident of Os- 
wego, New York, a town which, like Ithaca, is an 
eight-hour drive from New York City. 

“1 don’t know much about Joey's youth,”” says 
Charlie Benante. “| don’t know if he was treated 
well.’ Joey, who didn’t meet the other members of 
the band in the musical instrument stores on 48th 
Street, where they all are and where Charlie, Frank, 
Scott, and Dan hung out, is different from his band- 
mates. “When we stop the bus on tour to get gas,” 
says Dan Spitz, “he steps out of the bus and just 
stands there and stares at the sky.” 








SPIN: Are you happy that Joey became Anthrax’s 
singer and a constant companion to your son? 

Irene Spitz: When they first got Joey in as a singer | 
would wake up some mornings and find him sleeping 


here. Joey’s not weird. He's just from a smalll town 





Bernadette Benante: | just think he’s different from the 
others. He’s a nice boy, though. 

Irene Spitz: As Dan said, “Don’t complain. He's a 
good singer and he does all the dishes.”” 





With Joey Belladonna, the former singer from Bible 
Black as the singer, and Frank Bello, the eldest son of 
drummer Charlie Benante’s sister Rose on bass, An- 
thrax began to gel. They signed to Island records and 
went on tour with Metallica in Scandinavia, but 
didn’t finish the scheduled itinerary because Metalli- 
ca’s tour bus slipped off an icy road in Sweden, and 
bassist Cliff Burton died in the ensuing accident. 

And so the band tasted death, but they have also 
tasted success and victory. These five boys from New 
York, none of whom has finished college or even ever 
had his own apartment, have traveled around the 
world and been mobbed in Japan and even recorded 
a rap song. Along with Megadeth and Metal Church 
and Metallica, with whom they once toured, they 
stand on the crest of the new wave of heavy metal, the 
wildest, most rebellious, most fearsome music in all 
of Western civilization. 


SPIN: Do you ever worry about your son on the road? 
Rose Bello: There’s all kinds of crazy things that go 
through a mother’s mind. One time, he’s gonna kill 
me for telling you this, they were in Pittsburgh. They 
didn’tcall me fora week. They didn’tcall anybody for 
a week! I got on a plane and flew out to find them. 1 
walked into the club where they were playing and 
their faces dropped. They know now to call me. 


SPIN: Do you think you're wilder than your son? 
Barbara Rosenfeld: Oh, | was much wilder. | sowed 
my wild oats for a long time. I was very rebellious. @ 
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Science disproves them, religion denounces 
them, and governments deny them. But the UFOs keep on 
coming. Have they nothing better to do? 


Article by Legs McNeil 


The phone rang. It was my friend Henry want- 
ing to know what was on TV. His subscription 
to TV Guide had run out. It being the week 
before Easter I told him, ‘Don't you know that 
this is the Holy Movie Week? Nothing but 
God movies.’ Henry swore and then asked 
me how the writing was going. | could tell he 
was stoned. Henry never asked me how my 
writing was going since | stopped working at 
Swank magazine. He used to be a writer him- 
self, but his passion for BMWs won out in the 
end. Now he owns a foreign auto parts store 
in Queens and employs guys who spend 
hours talking about tits. Tonight Henry was in 
a different mood, probably because of all that 
strong pot he’d been smoking. | told him | was 
still working on the UFO story and immedi- 
ately knew I'd made a mistake: 

“You want to know what | think about 
UFOs?” 

“No, but. ..”” 

“Here's what | think happened: Things, 
you know, animals, evolved pretty good on 
their own, until it came to the apes. The apes 
just couldn’t get past scratching their nuts and 
eating bananas, so these aliens, intelligent 
life-forms who had been watching Earth’s 
progress for millions and millions of years, 
said, ‘Well, now we have to help out.’ So they 
came down to Earth and picked up some of 


the monkeys and operated on them or had sex 
with them or whatever, ya know. So then 
there was man. Things kept going along until 
the time of the Romans, when the aliens saw 
that the Romans were really evil sons of 
bitches.” 

By this time | could hear through the re- 
ceiver that Henry's television was tuned to 
the same channel as mine—either The Robe 
or Jesus of Nazareth or another of the 11 God 
movies they always rerun before Easter. And 
the movie, along with the marijuana, was 
forcing a revelation upon Henry's brain 

“So the aliens were still like monitoring 
everything on Earth, and they realized they 
had fucked up, that civilization was evil, you 
know, slaves and all that shit, so they decided 
to create this counterbalance, and they 
beamed down Jesus, you know, virgin birth 
and all that stuff. So the aliens planted the 
seed with Jesus—all that was supposed to be 
good, he was like one of them—and when 
Jesus finished with his mission, he got 
beamed back up.”” 

Henry's revelation was as good as any I'd 
heard on this proposition, so | suggested he 
start his own religion. 

“No, | don’t think I'd do well on TV. Be- 
sides, the store is starting to break even.” 

He talked for another 15 minutes and then 
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“Star Trek” came on, so he hung up, advising me to 
0 back to work at Swank because that was the only 
stuff his employees appreciated. 

Henry wasn’t the only guy who thought aliens had 
come calling in days of old. A guy named Erich Von 
Daniken cleaned up in the mid-1970s with the inter- 
national best-seller Chariots of the Gods?—the book 
that dared to ask the question no one else had ever 
considered: “Was God an astronaut?” 

Von Daniken highlighted the most spectacular 
cases of UFO hysteria, which began in the late 1940s 
(just after World War II, when Cold War politics 
brought hysteria into vogue), and incorporated the 
ancient mysteries of the Egyptians, the Incas, and the 
Mayans, whose pyramids and earthworks, especially 
‘on the Plain of Nazca in Peru, he believed to be 
“Road Maps to the Stars."” 

Besides functioning as tombs, Von Daniken figured 
that the pyramids’ dimensions served to pinpoint our 
place in the galaxy. “Is it really a coincidence that the 


“Is it any coincidence the height 
of the pyramid of Cheops, 
multiplied by a thousand million, 
corresponds to the distance 
between Earth and the sun?” 


height of the pyramid of Cheops, multiplied by a 
thousand million—98,000,000 miles—corresponds 
approximately to the distance between the Earth and 
the sun?” Von Daniken asks. | flunked math, so | 
wouldn’t know. But it’s understandable that our an- 
cient relatives were obsessed with locating their place 
in the universe. Haven’t we always been looking for a 
way to justify our existence? 

Whether aliens lent the ancients a helping hand in 
the technology and mathematics department, | don’t 
know. | wasn't there. But one can only wonder why 
the Mayans and Incas went to all that trouble digging 
gullies and ditches on flat plains across South Amer- 
ica, when those patterns can only be deciphered from 
somewhere at least as high in the air as an airplane. 
Then they can be seen as the obvious shapes of men, 
animals, and, some believe, “landing strips.” New- 
ark airports of old for vacationing aliens. Can't you 
just see the travel brochures for Earth? 

Visit this lovely primitive planet teeming with life 
and delight in its intoxicating nitrogen/hydrogen at- 
mosphere. Relax under the weight of gravity! Be wor- 
shiped as gods by emotional creatures in their larval 
stages of development! Thrill in the knowledge that 
your visit here can change the course of this planet's 
evolution! Only light years away! 

What does it say about our species that we need to 
attribute the wonders of our ancient ancestors to alien 
intervention? That we are a people who collectively 
doubt and disbelieve in ourselves. 


‘oubt is what it’s all about, the reason why 

religion has always been the strongest force in 

our collective civilization. After all, what are 
religions when stripped to their basic theologies but 
different faiths, in the literal sense of the word. Faith 
in what can't be explained by natural law. Faith that 
there is a purpose for our existence. And what is the 
study of UFOs but another faith that someone else is 
out there? 

Conventional religion tells us who we are, but the 
answers are unsatisfactory for some, especially con- 
sidering we live in a universe “where there are some 
hundred billion (10") galaxies out there, each with, 
on the average, a hundred billion stars. In all the gal- 





axies, there are perhaps as many planets as stars, 
10" x10" =10", ten billion trillion,” Carl Sagan 
writes in his best-seller, Cosmos. Whatever the exact 
number, let’s just say that there’s a hell of a lot of 
space, planets, and stars out there. 

So it’s not implausible that we're not the only ten- 
ants of this vast, vast place. But what is interesting is 
that the enthusiasts who argue the existence of extra- 
terrestrials will quote the Bible to prove their point. 
Almost every book on the history of UFO sightings 
begins with the Book of Ezekiel, an Old Testament 
prophet who thought he was writing about angels 
from heaven, but whose prophecies are interpreted 
by UFO buffs as referring to aliens buzzing about the 
planet in their spacecraft 


FOs might have remained an unrealized 
prophecy if it hadn't been for the events that 
occurred on January 7, 1947. Throughout 
World War Il, Allied pilots had reported seeing weird 
lights around their aircraft and strange discs that 
could out-maneuver their planes. Military intelli- 
gence took the reports seriously, because as soon as 
the V1 and V2 rockets, or “buzz bombs,” rained 
down on London, we knew Hitler was making good 





on his promise to unleash devastating secret weap- 
ons. 

It was believed that these weird discs, which inter- 
cepted our aircraft and flew circles around them be- 
fore disappearing before the pilots’ eyes, could have 
been prototypes for another Nazi secret weapon. In 
the final year of the war, the Luftwaffe did succeed in 
developing jet fighters that could fly rings around any- 
thing that we had, but luckily, jet production had 
come too late in the game. When the war ended, 
Nazi pilots who were interrogated also reported hav- 
ing seen weird lights and discs, but they assumed that 
the unidentified flying objects were prototypes of our 
secret weapons. 

The matter of high-speed discs was dismissed by 
government authorities, until Robert Emenegger re- 
ported the existence of secret memos circulating 
within the Pentagon in 1947 on the topic of “flying 
discs,” in his book, UFOs, Past, Present & Future. 

One of the “restricted” documents is chilling: 














Atapproximately 1400E, 7 January 1947, Kentucky 
State Police reported to Ft, Knox Military Police they 
had sighted an unusual aircraft... . flying through air, 
circular in appearance, approximately 250-300 feet 
in diameter, moving westward at a “pretty good 
clip.” 


When it was discovered that the Air Force wasn’t 
conducting any tests in the area, authorities became a 
little worried about who might be up there eyeing all 
‘our gold. Just to make sure nothing funny was going 
on, four P-51 fighter planes en route from Louisville, 
Kentucky, were contacted and asked to take a look- 
see at the craft seen over Fort Knox, Emenegger 
writes: 








Flight leader Captain Thomas Mantell sights the 
target.] 

“Object travelling at half my speed and directly 
ahead of me and above . . . I'm closing in to take a 





Spot the difference: A Pleiadian spacecraft drops in 
on Billy Meier in Switzerland (above); and a $5 
hubcap from Hollywood drops in on moviegoers 
(below). 
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good look.” 

Another pilot's voice breaks in: “What the hell are 
we looking for?’ The tower doesn’t respond but 
pushes Mantell for an identification of the object: 
“Can you give us a description?” 

‘A few more minutes pass. Mantell informs thé 
tower: “It’s above me . . . it appears metallic and to. 
be tremendous in size.’” Another moment passes and 
Mantel, knowing he is not equipped with oxygen, 
nevertheless informs the tower: ‘I’m going to 20,000 
feet.” 

The other pilots, lacking oxygen equipment also, 
level off under 15,000 and start down. The com- 
mander and the tower operator watch and wait, 
Within a few minutes, at approximately 3:15 p.m. 
Godman Tower loses sight of the UFO and Mantell’s 
plane. Over the intercom you no longer hear the 
transmission from his P-51, only the sound of the en- 
gine as it strains in the distance on its way to 30,000 
feet. The tower tries again to contact Mantell. 

Five minutes later, there is a phone call. Captain 
Mantell’s plane has been located—it has crashed; his 
decapitated body lies near the wreckage. It is noted 
that Mandell’s watch stopped at 3:10. 








A year later, the U.S. Air Force began its study of 
UFOs known as Project Sign, which would later be 
replaced by the infamous Project Blue Book in the 
early ‘50s. Blue Book would culminate in the publi- 
cation of the University of Colorado Scientific Study 
on UFOs commissioned by the U.S. Air Force, better 
known as the Condon Report. The Condon Report 
was nothing more than a public relations attempt by 
the Air Force to debunk the existence of UFOs. And 
while the report confirms that the case of Captain 
Thomas Mantell “is the first fatality on record directly 
connected with a UFO chase,” it infers that Mantell 
was first thought to be chasing Venus, but when that 
theory wouldn't wash, claimed: 


The case was restudied by [researcher] Ruppelt in 
1952 with the assistance of IJ. Allen] Hynek, who 
concluded that the UFO was probably not Venus, 
because although the location was roughly appropri 
ate, Venus was not bright enough to be seen vividly in 
the bright afternoon sky. Ruppelt’s later study led him 
to believe that what Captain Mantell chased was 
probably one of the large 100 ft “Skyhook” balloons 
that were being secretly flown in 1948 by the Navy. 
Their existence was not known to most Air Force pi- 
lots. 


The old weather balloon excuse . . . but even the 
Condon Report admits in the last line on Captain 
Mantell, “This explanation, though plausible, is not a 
certain identification.” 

Nineteen-forty-seven had been a banner year for 
UFO sightings and, more importantly, the publicity 
they received. 

What's important about this excerpt from the Con- 
don Report is the mention of]. Allen Hynek, probably 
the most credible ufologist to date. It was his categori- 
zation of contact with UFOs that Steven Spielberg 
took for the title of his box-office smash Close En- 
counters of the Third Kind. As a‘’serious” scienti 
the '40s and ‘50s, Dr. Hynek was not a fan of UFOs: 
he worked as a research scientist at Ohio State and 
Harvard, assistant director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s Astrophysical Observatory, and, from 1960 to 
1974, chairman of the astronomy department at 
Northwestern University. But by then, Hynek’s atti- 
tude toward UFOs had changed. Paradoxically, he 
‘owed this to the Air Force, which had employed him 
as its chief debunker of UFO sightings. 

As Hynek tells it, Project Sign did little more than 
“answer letters from kids and little old ladies in tennis, 
shoes.” A few Air Force officers tried to initiate seri- 
ous studies, but Hynek’s own report in June 1949 
ended Project Sign, claiming 80 percent of UFOs 
could be explained away as natural phenomena, the 
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say about our species that we need to 


attribute the wonders of our ancient ancestors to alien 
intervention? 





other 20 percent couldn’t.’But | said if we investiga 
ed further, we could probably explain those too 

Ifthe Air Force had their way, that would have been 
the last investigation into UFOs. What happened to 
force them to blunder through Project Blue Book from 
1952 to 1969 was an event that could have been the 
opening scene for War of the Worlds or The Day the 
Earth Stood Stil, 


sooner or later said, between rounds of drafts 
and racking up another game of eight-ball, 
“Well, if the fuckers really exist, why don’t they just 
land on the White House lawn and introduce their 
goddamned selves? | mean, hey, either shit or get off 
the pot!”” But something or someone appeared over 
our nation’s capital in July 1952, forcing the Air Force 
to get off the pot. On the night and early morning of 
July 19 and 20 and July 26 and 27, UFOs caused a 
furor in Washington, D.C., so intense that President 
Harry S. Truman was asked to be advised on all devel- 
opments. So, in a way, it was as if the UFOs had 
announced “WE'RE HERE!” Violating restricted air 
corridors over the White House and Capitol is a way 
of heralding your arrival like no other. But don't try it 
yourself 
The first sighting came from three control operators 
at Washington National Airport, who reported that a 
series of five “bogies” had appeared on their radar. 


E veryone | know who is skeptical of UFOs has 





‘Andrews Air Force tower also acknowledged the tar- 
gets. Depending on which version you choose to ac- 
cept, the “targets,” for they had become that as soon 
as they entered “restricted” air space, were either 
meteor showers, shooting stars, or other natural phe- 
nomena. 

Al Chop, from the Air Technical Intelligence Cen- 
ter and spokesman for the Pentagon on UFOs, veri- 
fied that operators at Washington National Airport 
and Andrews Air Force Base confirmed radar sight- 
ings. Then Andrews reported visual sightings, then 
the tower operator at Bowling Air Force Base con- 
firmed visual sightings, as well as the crews from Cap- 
itol Airlines flight T807 and National Airlines flight 
SP610. 

Whatever these bright lights were, they occurred 
again the following weekend. As Chop stated: “I was 
awakened about midnight on July 26 by a telephone 
call to my home in Virginia, It was the FAA spokes- 
man, and he told me that air traffic controllers were 
again tracking a large number of UFOs over the Capi- 
tol area, so | drove to the airport. 

“Lentered the radar room. The scope had a phos- 
phorous control glass top. There were several other 
traffic controllers huddled around. Small plastic 
markers identified the known air flights, there were 
also several marked ‘unknown.’ There were from six 
to a dozen or more ‘unknown,’ and they simply 
moved too fast for airplanes. The movements were 





also haphazard. They'd move along a definite path 
then suddenly disappear. Others would appear. We 
checked with Andrews radar controllers and tower 
operation throughout the night tracking the same ‘un- 
knowns." 

“| placed a call to the command post in the Penta- 
gon and requested an intercept mission. | told the 
press they could watch the radar scope and we were 
waiting for an intercept . Life magazine asked to pho- 
tograph the scope, but before they could set up, we 
were alerted that the intercept mission would be us- 
ing classified orders, and | had to order the newsmen 
from the room. 

“We returned to the scope. The two F-94s ap- 
peared about 2:40 a.m. on the scope, but as they 
appeared, a frightening thing happened ... . the tar- 
get blips disappeared off the scope. Our interceptors 
flew around for about 15 minutes and returned to 
base with negative results. As our interceptors left the 
scope, our targets reappeared. About 3 a.m., | called 
the Pentagon Command Post and explained the situa- 
tion. They said, ‘Stand by—a second scramble is on 
the way.’ This time, the ‘unknowns’ stayed on the 
scope, and we directed the interceptors to the exact 
compass readings. We split the flight—one to the 
north, the other aircraft south. 

“The first pilot reported in that he ‘can’t see any- 
thing, . . .’ We could tell by radar that they were 
getting very close. Then a second report came in. He 
was somewhat excited, and | don’t blame him; he 
reported, ‘They're all around me now.’ A pause, 
then: ‘They appear to be closing in on me. . . .’ Mo- 
‘ments passed and the last remark | remember was the 
pilot’s voice almost pleading: ‘What shall | do?’ Well, 
we saw the unknowns appear to place themselves in a 
ring around his aircraft. We all just looked at each 
other. Ten or 20 seconds later, he reported, ‘They're 
moving off now.’ A few moments later, he called in to 
say he was returning to base. The UFOs remained on 
the scope till Saturday morning, about 5 a.m.” 

Whatever happened on those wild weekend nights 
over Washington in July 1952, it set off a chain reac- 
tion. Reports of sightings came in so fast, and in such 
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enemy planning a sneak attack. Its direct result was to + : . 
put the spotlight back on the Air Force, which under Tennessee, we don’t believe in hurrying our 
pressure started Project Blue Book. 
By 1969, when its findings were reported in the SuITLMErS. 
Condon Report, Hynek had reappraised his own posi- ‘ 
tion. One of the principal catalysts was the famous Two of our barrelmen have some whiskey to 
Hillsdale incident in 1966, in which an alien craft 
was uupposed tahave anda io a Miigan fares unload in a nearby warehouse. But first a re 
backyard, in full view of both the farmer, his son, and 
a group of coeds at nearby Hillsdale College. Sum- taking time to chat about crops and 
moned by the Air Force to explain the incident, Hy- 
teK-announced tothe gathered press thatthe sighting ball scores and where good fish can 
was probably an illusion created by swamp gas. It 
Wass pronouncemientithat would livecta hatint hints be found. You see, both of these 
“The reporters rushed off to the phones like mad- gentlemen know it takes years and 
men,” he later recalled. “I couldn't say, “Hey fellas, 8 
come on back, that’s not the whole story.’ Hells bells! years for a batch of Jack Daniel’s to 
I the king of Arabia had reported a UFO the next day ; : au . 
in the Sahara Desert, it would have been called gain maturity. If it’s five minutes 
swamp gas. At that point | had to ask myself when | : 
would become scientifically honest and say that | just late to the warehouse, there’s not 
didn't know what the sightings were, and that they 
deserved further ievestigation,” With he publication much cause for concern. 
df the Condon Report three years later, he suddenly 
found his position untenable. The credibility of the 
witnesses was so high, and the Air Force's explana- SMOOTH SIPPIN' 
tions so inconsistent, that Dr. Hynek had to stop and 
ask himseli: “Just how long am | going to keep calling TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
all these people crazy?” 
After going back to various sightings and reexamin- Tennessee Whishey*80-90 Proof-Distlled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
ing the evidence on his own, he realized there was a Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


lot more going on than could be easily dismissed 
“The question of whether you do or don’t believe in 
UFOS is irrelevant. If you define the UFO as the UFO 
report and its consistent contents, then the phenome- 





non is there.” Armed with an open mind and photo- 
copies of all the Air Force documents on sightings 
since Project Sign, Hynek founded an independent 
center for UFO studies in Evanston, Illinois, in 1972. 
Unfortunately for the world, and maybe the uni- 
verse, J. Allen Hynek died of a brain tumor last year, 
without achieving his dream of a high-tech lab to 
research UFO data. Hynek thought it was important 
to study UFOs, not just because people thought they 
existed, or wanted them to exist; he was fascinated by 
why people should want them to exist. “The UFO. 
phenomenon may teach us more about ourselves 
thanit does about the outsideuniverse,”*he once said. 


trigued me most, the one I kept coming back to. 
Maybe it was because, unlike Hynek, | had had a 
UFO experience. It was in Cheshire, Connecticut, on 
the night my elder brother was taking his test to pass 
from Tenderfoot to Second Class in the Boy Scouts. 
After he passed the test, we rode our bicycles back 
home. Gliding down a hill, we quickly saw an 
orangy-red sphere about three times the size of a full 
moon, with reddish-yellow lights encircling it. We 
were both stunned. It hovered slowly and noiselessly 
for a few seconds, and then flew off at hyperspeed. 
We stared at each other in horror at what we had just 
witnessed. Through that night we became more and 
more hysterical as it dawned on us that, having actu- 
ally seen a “flying saucer,” all our other childhood 
fears—of wolfmen, zombies, ghosts, and demons— 
might also be made real. Our UFO sighting worked 
ike a domino theory: it opened the doors of our imag- 
ations and one by one demolished all preconceived 
notions. Religion was the first to go. I really had to 
question the whole notion of a God who told me | was 
conceived in his own image, but forgot to tell me 
there were others out there competing for the rights to 
scare the hell out of 11-year-old children. Except for 
the Devil, that is: but | knew he didn’t need a flying 
saucer for transport. | realized even then that if God 
and the Devil blamed each other for UFOs,theydnever 
have to acknowledge another force in the universe 
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| all my UFO research, it was this line that in- 




















If you apply that framework to governments, you 
realize why the Air Force acts the way it does about 
UFOs. First of all, governments and military estab- 
lishments have no use for the universe. The universe 
can only humble them, and it’s the government's job 
to be number one. Itis, in particular, the job of an Air 
Force to be number one against the UFOs, to protect 
‘our skies from the invaders, If they’re forced to ac- 
knowledge that UFOs exist, without being able to 
explain where they come from, they have to admit 
they've failed. 

In the reality of the Air Force’s world, UFOs offer 
three options, One, they exist, but they are some 
weird natural phenomena we haven't yet discovered. 
Two, they don’t exist, and the sightings are a conspir- 
acy by foreign agents to flood our communications 
systems with bogus information, while the real threat 
lies elsewhere. And, three, UFOs really are alien in- 
vaders who pose a direct threat to secular government 
and religious faith. Because the last is the option no 
power would dare confirm, it is the most fascinating, 
the one every ufologist secretly believes. 

When | took this assignment, | knew Iwas on a kind 
of mission to learn about what my brother and | had 
seen some 20 years before. But | was also a moderate 
skeptic. It seemed at least feasible that, in a universe 
with a couple of hundred billion galaxies, there 
should exist a planet with other beings advanced 
enough to travel through space. | had just two ques- 
tions: Why the fuck would anyone want to come 
here? And: If they're going to make the effort to come 
over, why be content just to scare the shit out of a few 
country folk and then whiz away again? 

Because the fact is, they‘re not on a quick day trip. 
There is some serious travel involved. Hynek had a 
good analogy for explaining this. If the thickness of an 
ordinary playing card represents the distance be- 
tween the Earth and the moon, then the distance be- 
tween the Earth and its closest star is 19 miles of play- 
ing cards, So if the aliens are prepared to make this 
kind of journey, you have to figure they have a legiti- 
mate reason. Intruders, a recently published book by 
Budd Hopkins, has the best explanation I've yet 








The Pleiades is the galaxy 
of stars located in the 
Taurus constellation, 
approximately 500 light 
years from Earth. It 
seemed a little farfetched 
that the Pleiadians had 
nothing better to do than 
wing over to have 130 
chats with a Swiss farmer. 


heard. It makes the case that UFOs are shipping in 
aliens to impregnate our women. 

The Earth as universal whorehouse! Now there's a 
concept that makes sense! What my brother and | saw 
that night could have been a bunch of partygoers re- 
turning home after a wild weekend of debauched sex. 
It was a theory | would have liked to propose to Dr. 
Hynek. But he was dead and gone. However, | 
learned that two of his former associates, Tina Choate 
and Bryan Meyers, were holding a giant UFO festival 
at the Scottsdale Center for the Arts in Arizona, so | 
went there to see if they could offer any kind of confir- 
mation. 

Along the way, it became apparent that the world 
was in for another rash of UFO fever; sightings were 
being reported from all over, and interest in the sub- 
ject was running high. | picked up a copy of the World 
Weekly News, the great supermarket scandal sheet, 
and read about the most notorious of recent sightings: 
“GIGANTIC UFO THAT SHOCKED THE WORLD! 
The U.S. government at first confirmed, then mysteri- 
ously denied, that a huge UFO described as bigger 
than two aircraft carriers was tracked on radar as it 
played a bizarre cat-and-mouse game with a Boeing 
747 jet!” The story was pretty boring compared to 
one a couple pages away about a “Guru's incredible 
journey to the... DARK SIDE OF THE MOON!”" 
But the Japanese Airlines sighting, as the UFO-bigger- 
than-two-aircraft-carriers story was now being 
called, had sparked so much interest, that the Federal 
Aviation Administration had gotten in on the act, of- 
fering a package of evidence on the sighting for 
$194.30. Early trading has reportedly been “brisk.” 


hen [finally got to the Scottsdale Center for 
the Arts, | was surprised to find myself 
alone in the ticket line, but relieved to note 
that the cover charge was only $1.50. Since there was 
no one around, and | had placed my last single inside 
the G-string of a talented up-and-coming ballerina 
the night before, | hopped over the purple ropes. It 
was less than scintillating inside. There were a few 
blown-up quotes from famous scientists claiming ex- 
traterrestrial life could indeed exist, maps of different 
sightings, computer readouts of solar winds and grav- 
itational pulls, and some very tacky portraits of a 
woodcutter’s experience of being kidnapped by ali- 
ens for a week (the whole set was offered for around 
$12,000). There were also immense color photo- 
graphs of what looked like pie plates airborne over 
Switzerland. 
But what I was really after were Tina Choate and 
Bryan Meyers. Rumor has it they had a falling out with 
Dr. Hynek before his death. Seems that before they 
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Something or someone appeared 


over our nation’s capital in July 1952 that forced the Air Force to get off the pot. 


became ufologists, they were treasure hunters look- 
ing for the lost Dutchman mine in the Superstition 
Mountains. Which sounded like a case of looking for 
the motherlode in the wrong place. But they were the 
closest | could hope to get to Hynek, so I'd been 
calling every other day for a month. Since | wasn’t an 
alien, they deemed me unworthy of a return phone 
call, And they weren't at the exhibition as I'd hoped. 
Bored with the whole thing, | wandered off into the 
staff quarters of the Scottsdale Center. 

“How did you get in here?” shrieked a guard. 

“at's OK, I'm not a rapist,”’ | explained, ‘and pro- 
ceeded to show her my driver's license, passport, 
SPIN ID card, New York City Public Library card, 
Social Security card, and Annette Funicello fan club 
membership. When you look like me, you need all 
the ID you can get. 

“How did you get in here?” 

“The door was open,’ | replied, truthfully. We 
walked out, and when she discovered it wasn’t any 
lie, she breathed a bit easier. Duringa lull in our small 
talk, | turned and painted to the pictures of the pie 
plates caroming off the Swiss mountains. 

“So whad’ya think?” 

She darted me a quick look out of the corner of her 
eye. 

“Something's going on, OK? But | can’t tell you 
what.” 

She was probably one of Them. 

What can I tell you? Only aliens can do that? She 
steered me in the right direction. There was one guy 
in particular | was dying to interview. His name was 
Lt. Col. Wendelle C. Stevens, a retired Air Force offi- 
cer who was an independent UFO investigator. The 
day after attending the exhibition, a friend unexpect- 
edly presented me with Stevens's book, a giant cof- 
fee-table item called UFO... Contact From the 
Pleiades that he'd picked up in a garage sale for 50¢. 
In the book, Stevens investigated the case of a Swiss 
farmer, Eduard “Billy” Meier, who claimed to have 
had 130 meetings with Pleiadian cosmonauts. Their 
arrivals and departures were documented by five dif- 
ferent photographers. | guess | should have been 
ready for this one: it was these photographs | had 
pointed out to the security guard. Still, I was skeptical 
about the story. The Pleiades is the galaxy of stars 
located in the Taurus constellation, and they're ap- 
proximately 500 light years from Earth. It seemed a 
little farfetched that the Pleiadians had nothing better 
to do than wing over to have 130 chats with a Swiss 
farmer. What intrigued me was the fact that a retired 
Air Force colonel had investigated the affair. And 
Lieutenant Colonel Stevens's career in the Air Force 
sounded mighty impressive. He had been at the 
peace negotiations in Tokyo six days before the end of 
World War Il. He flew spy missions over Red China. 
He had helped build the Bolivian Air Force. He was a 
pilot. And most important, he was out here some- 
where in Arizona. 

The tough job was finding him. He was still listed 
by Phoenix information, but the number was discon- 
nected. As it turned out, his address had changed, 
indefinitely, to the State Prison in Douglas, Arizona 
My request for a face-to-face interview was swiftly 
sidetracked by the prison officials, who claimed they 
couldn’t guarantee my safety. So one day I picked up 
the phone and called him in jail 

“How did you get through?” is the first thing Lt. 
Col. Wendelle Stevens asked me. 

I told him | just picked up the phone. | was begin- 
ning to find it weird that none of these ufologists 
seemed to know how to use one. 








“So colonel,” | continued, “do you still believe 
that the Swiss farmer, Mr. Meier, was in contact with 
Pleiadian cosmonauts?” 

“I'm convinced. | wouldn’t have spent my time and 
money to go see him if | wasn’t. Mr. Meier impressed 
me as a very straightforward, sincere, honest man. 
He's been accused of hoaxing and lying and perpe- 
trating . . . I've even been accused of perpetrating a 
grand hoax. And I'll tell you, there is no way that | 
could pull anything like that off.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s too vast. There were five separate photogra- 
phers involved, there were 28 separate witnesses. 
You'd have to fool an awlul lot of people. Look at the 
picture of the UFO with the Swiss Mirage fighter. We 
took that from a 35 millimeter slide and amplified it 





with computerized technology to the degree that we 
can even view the plume from the tail of the Mirage 
fighter. But the Swiss authorities will not comment on 
it. They have the same situation we do. They deny 
that anything took place. They deny that they had any 
exercise going on at the time. They deny that the 
aircraft was at the base we knew it came from. They 
have their cover stories.” 

“But why didn’t Mr. Meier photograph any of the 
cosmonauts?” 

“They asked him not to.”” 

‘Oh, fine, thank you, that explains everything. 

“They asked him not to take any pictures inside the 
ship, of the ship on the ground, or of them. He was 
respecting their wishes.”” 

When lasked the colonel why he thought the Pleia- 
dians would want to contact a Swiss farmer, he 
couldn’toffer an explanation. And he sounded like he 
had never considered the question before. But he did 
offer a whole series of conspiracies and intrigues 
about how he had come to be in jail. Finally | asked 








him outright what had put him behind bars. 
“can’t discuss that, sir, I'm under restraint not to 
discuss any part of it.” 
“From who?” 


“Well, from the Agency. That | can‘tdiscuss. That's 
out. There’s no way I can discuss it or answer any 
question about it.”” 

Now | was really interested. There's only one 
Agency | know that imposes that kind of restraint, and 


it sure ain’t my local travel agency. Had the CIA set 
him up and had him jailed? 

After thanking the colonel for his time, | hung up 
and drove from Phoenix to Tucson, where the state's 
criminal records are filed. After hours of poring over 
microfilm, | finally got his criminal case number, 
handed it over to the clerk and waited, When his 
criminal file came back, | began to understand why 
he was so reluctant to talk about his crime. Under the 
heading “Offenses Charged at Arrest” were three 
neatly typed lines: 

Child Molesting 

Furnishing Obscene Matter to a Minor 

Films and Pictures of Minors in Sex Act 

Alltold, the colonel had pleaded guilty to 3 out ofa 
possible 10 counts of molestation of a child; 4 counts 
of furnishing obscene or harmful items to minors; and 
2 counts on the film and pictures charges. He got 
handed seven years. 

‘On the flight back to New York, | picked up Carl 
Jung’s book Flying Saucers, looking for psychological 
connections between Colonel Stevens's career as 
fighter pilot, Air Force officer, UFO investigator, and 
child molester. 

“Though visionary rumors may be caused or ac- 
companied by all manner of outward circumstances, 
they are based essentially on an omnipresent emo- 
tional foundation,” Jung wrote. “The basis for this 
type of rumor is an emotional tension having its cause 
in a situation of collective distress or danger, or ina 
vital psychic need. This fact gives the eyewitness ac- 
counts an air of particular credibility; it is usually 
emphasized that the witness is above suspicion be- 
cause he was never distinguished for his lively imagi- 
nation or credulousness but, on the contrary, for his 
cool judgment and critical reason.” 

As | read Jung, | began to get a tiny glimpse of what 
may have been going on in Colonel Stevens’s mind. 
But then | also remembered that Jung died—eight 
years before the publication of the Condon Report— 
frustrated by his inability to explain the UFO. phe- 
nomenon. 

When I finally got home, | turned on “Star Trek’” 
and realized | was no better off than before | left. 
Maybe | should have stayed home and just followed 
the adventures of the Starship Enterprise. The writ- 
ing’s better, and the plot lines are easier to follow. Not 
even “Star Trek’ has Pleiadian cosmonauts from the 
planet Erra dropping in for photo opportunities with 
some farmer in Switzerland, delivering lines like “A 
single second in the timeless amounts to many mil- 
lion years in normal space. (It’s all in the book.) 


he phone rings. It’s Henry. He's called to com- 
ment on the cleavage of one of the women 
Captain Kirk has nailed earlier in the show. 

‘0 what have you been up to?”’ he asks. 

Itell him of my ill-fated trip to Arizona, and how my 
star witness turned out to be a convicted child mo- 
band Henry lapses into hysterics. | had made his 
night. 

“You know, | always thought Spock was into little 
girls too,”” he says when his laughter subsides. “After 
all, he is half human.” 

This revelation brings back the hysterics. He was 
stoned on his good pot again, and I could tell he was 
starting to picture Science Officer Spock with two 
underage Vulcanites on his knee, ready to give them 
one hell of a mind-meld. 

“You're such a moron. You should have stayed 
home and made it up like everyone else does.” 

Henry was right, but this time I hung up on him.@ 
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BORN UNDER A BAD SIGN 
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Article by Celia Farber 


JIM MORRISON 
Born: December 8, 1943 


A Turkish earthquake near the Black 
Sea killed 550 people. 


BOB DYLAN 
Born: May 24, 1941 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
declared a national emergency. This 
came after the 46,300-ton battle cruiser 
Hood, the world’s largest ship, blew up 
during a sea battle with the German 





battleship Bismarck. It was the first time 
in history two such giant ships had 
engaged in battle. 


DOLLY PARTON 
Born: January 19, 1946 


The Agriculture Department reported 
the development of a new weed killer 
that hastened the ripening of fruit and 
made apples grow very large. 


DAVID BOWIE 
Born: January 8, 1947 


Some rock stars caused trouble when they grew up. Others started on the day they were born. 


Mark Il, “the world’s largest 
calculator,” was unveiled. The new 
machine took one second to solve 
multiplication problems that ran into 
the billions. 

An Eskimo of the Inupiat tribe, Roy 
Ahmaogak, revealed that he had 
undertaken the translation of the Bible 
into Inupiat. 


BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
Born: September 23, 1949 


President Harry S. Truman's 
announcement that an atomic explosion 
had occurred in the U.S.S.R, broke the 
American nuclear monopoly and started 
the arms race. The explosion is said to 
have occurred in Siberia 


MICK JAGGER 
Born: July 26, 1943 


Italy's Fascist dictator Benito Mussolini 
fell from power. 


FRANK ZAPPA 
Born: December 21, 1940 


F. Scott Fitzgerald died. 


JOHN LENNON 
Born: October 9, 1940 


St. Paul's Cathedral in London was 
bombed and its high altar destroyed. 


OZZY OZBOURNE 
Born: December 3, 1948 


The refugee steamer Kiangya exploded 
and sank in the China Sea 50 miles 
south of Shanghai, killing 1,100 people. 
The East German Communists turned 
Berlin into a divided city 


MADONNA 
Born: August 16, 1958 


Sleeping sickness reached near- 
epidemic proportions, causing 42 
deaths in Japan and 71 deaths in Korea. 
Rock Hudson got divorced from Phyllis 
Gates Fitzgerald. 


DAVID BYRNE 
Born: May 14, 1952 


The National Association for Mental 

Health reported that new techniques 
had doubled the chances of recovery 
from schizophrenia. 


DIANA ROSS 
Born: March 26, 1944 


Mount Vesuvius erupted and 26 people 
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Opposite page: Bruce Springsteen causes 


an atomic explosion in Siberia. No palm trees 


were killed. 





JIMMY PAGE 
Born: January 9, 1944 


The Ukrainian army wiped out 8,000 
Nazis, five whole divisions, when the 
Nazis refused to surrender north of 
Kirovograd. 





have grown there since. Below: John 


Lennon brings down St. Paul's Cathedral, 


was set afire, and 12 sacred scrolls were 
destroyed by vandals who scrawled 
“You whip-we burn’ on the edifice. 


TOM WAITS 
Born: December 7, 1949 


Thirty gravediggers went on strike in 
New Jersey. 





JOEY RAMONE 
Born: May 19, 1952 


Awave of “panty and bra raids” swept 
the nation’s colleges, despite 
disciplinary action by college officials 
and police. On some campuses, coeds 
retaliated by stripping clothing from 
male students. But mostly the girls 
cheered as raiders invaded their 
dormitories to collect lingerie as 
souvenirs. College authorities viewed 
the raids as “letting off steam” before 
final exams. 


PATTI SMITH 
Born: December 30, 1946 


The Dollis Hill synagogue in London 





TED NUGENT 
Born: December 13, 1949 


Community-minded New Yorkers 
voluntarily skipped baths and shaves to 
conserve the city’s critical water supply. 


TINA TURNER 
Born: November 26, 1938 


A death threat was sent to 

Shirley Temple. 

Pope Pius XI recovered from a heart 
attack and resumed his holy duties. 

The death toll from snowstorms reached 
100 throughout the nation. 

Publisher William Randolph Hearst won 
wide acclaim by pleading for a Jewish 
homeland in Africa. 
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Suzanne Vega is something 
more than a folksinger, 
something other than a typical 
Village bohemian. 

Suzanne Vega stands apart. 


Article by Henry Williams 


Photography by 
Hans Neleman 


SOLITAIRE IN BLACK 


irst, recall the movie Desperately 
Seeking Susan. Now, recast it. It 
seems that in the earliest moments 
of our new careers as movie mag- 
nates, we'll run into that most terri- 
fying of obstacles, the recalcitrant 
starlet: Imagine Madonna, still un- 
married, many months pregnant. (Please don’t 
preach.) Or worse, she’s discovered Jesus. Or 
worst, she’s expecting to be paid what she 
believes she’s worth. Whatever. 

In any case, the perfect piece of typecast- 
ing has just folded into itself and we're wring- 
ing our hands frantically. Who can we find to 
fill the bill, to play the wild, wild East Village 
waif who will represent (to the best of our 
screen-hacks' abilities) youthful bohemian 
lifestyling among downtown Manhattan's 
kooky, kicky hepsters? 

How about Suzanne Vega? 

Do you suppose that Marilyn Monroe and 
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Audrey Hepburn were ever considered for the 
same part? And would life really be the same 
today if Audrey had played the exotic dancer 
in Bus Stop, if Marilyn had been Breakfast at 
Tiffany's Holly Golightly? And if Suzanne Vega 
had played the desperately sought Susan, 
would entire multiplex mall theaters full of 
impressionable teenage girls have located a 
different role model, a different compass of 
style? 

It’s not as farfetched as it might seem. Suz- 
anne Vega, folksinger in the most contem- 
porary mode, was at least momentarily con- 
sidered for the role that resulted in a burst of 
popularity for Madonna’s streetwise persona. 
Ivs impossible to imagine Suzanne Vega act- 
ing or looking or being anything similar to 
Madonna. Wherever Madonna‘s Susan was 
sullen, Suzanne’s Susan would have been 
somber. 

It’s possible that Madonna may have been 


the quintessential East Village boho girl, but 
the feminine essence of the Village seems 
something closer to the spirit of Suzanne Vega, 
who both meets and exceeds the stereotypes. 
Her music is moody, dappled with shadows, 
austere and stringent. Her wardrobe is dark. 

“One thing | like about New York is that 
you will always see something interesting in 
the street,” she says, reflecting on her home- 
town’s advantages. “Whether you're walking 
around or whether you're on your way to 
somewhere else or whether you're going to 
have a cup of coffee, there’s always some- 
thing to look at. The reason I like New York 
better than other places in the country is that 
in New York all the brutality is up front. Which 
to me is very satisfying.” 

She pauses, delicately. “I feel like | know 
what I’m getting with New York. | know it’s 
going to be ugly, | know it’s going to be brutal 
and probably very nasty. But then if it’s one 
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of those good days, you can find these 
very surprising things—really beautiful 
streets, or some very interesting book, 
or just a view you've never seen be- 
fore.” 

And it happens that this wispy es- 
sence of the East Village lives else- 
where, just slightly—in the West Vil- 
lage. “I like the area where I live because 
it’s right near the meat market and I've 
always found the signs there to be really 
interesting. Like if you walk around on 
alate afternoon, it’s usually deserted by 
then because all the butchers have gone 
home. The buildings there have a dif- 
ferent shape than they do in other parts 
of the city—the buildings are all very 
low. So you get a lot of sky, and you 
can see the river. And then you have 
these signs, they're very funny. Well, 
they seem funny to me. They're like, 
‘Scalded Heads and Tripe and Feet.’ All 
these things seem horrible, but if you 
walk around you get this strange feeling 
of peace and quiet and tranquility amid 
all the butchers’ language. For some 
reason, | find the combination of those 
two things really appealing.” 

Vega’s rapidly growing audience 
would understand. Her debut album 
sold a quarter-million copies in the 
United States and twice that overseas, 
figures made all the more remarkable 
by the unflamboyant nature of the mu- 
sic. Simple, at times even minimal- 
sounding, her acoustic guitar set against 
the sketchiest coloration, the songs are 
rich with wordplay and portraiture. 
Clearly, all sorts of listeners found the 
combination appealing. 

The first record’s producer—and the 
second’s as well—was Lenny Kaye, best 
known as Patti Smith’s guitarist. Com- 
parisons to Patti Smith are few. Joni 
Mitchell is a more pertinent object of 
comparison: Vega’s singing melds 
Mitchell's early open-throated soprano 
with the more sophisticated language 
of later years, There's also a clear influ- 
ence of the acerbic modernity of Laurie 
Anderson, but comparisons can some- 
times conceal: clearly, Vega's music 
would have trouble moving so many if 
she were just a collection of influences. 
Comparisons to a dozen singer/song- 
writers might hold, but would they shed 
as much light as Vega's own uniquely 
notable songs? 

Yet the comparisons have their place. 
Vega consciously followed the hal- 
lowed New York folkie tradition, play- 
ing the Village's famed folk clubs in the 
final days, before they at last shuttered 
and the all-electric ’80s wore on. “I used 
to live on West 102nd Street, which was 
far away to me. To me it was like a whole 
journey, to come all the way downtown 
and try and audition for these clubs. 
There was a kind of feeling of conti 
uation of the scene that | read about in 
Dylan’s biography. 

“Lhad a heavy Dylan influence,” she 
says, not at all self-conscious about ad- 
mitting it. “It just seemed amazingly 
wonderful that you could do this thing, 
that you could put songs on a record 
and sing these words.” The fascination 
with words started early. “Ever since | 
learned how to read, | would write 
things and poems, and when | look back 














“I refuse fo slap some stupid words on the 
stupid paper just so we have a stupid song finished.” 


on those poems from when | was eight 
years old, they all have the same theme, 
Like, ‘I stand by myself not lonely at al 
and listen to the birds beckon and call,’ 
or something like that. And that is the 
same exact theme that I'm repeating 20 
years later—solitude standing, a sense 
of separateness.” 

Solitude Standing is the new album's 
title, and for the first time in her career 
she had the pressure of writing songs 
under the gun. The dilemma had a lot 
to do with the difference between being 
a young hopeful folksinger with only her 
own tastes to please, and a just slightly 
older folksinger with a major label con- 
tract and a successful first album to fol- 
low. "See, there’s a part of me that 
doesn't want to force the songs out, 
which means | could wait for years for 
them to finish themselves and come 
surfacing up when they're ready. But 
Lenny was a bit more strenuous about 
the fact that I finish certain songs in the 
hotel room right then, and I'd say, ‘I 
refuse to slap some stupid words on the 
stupid paper just so we have a stupid 
song to finish.’ He‘d say, ‘But it’s time 
for the song to be born,’ and I'm going, 
‘No, it isn’t. It’s not time. And if it were 
time it would have been born al- 
ready.’ ” 

You can hear those pressures refined 
into essences in the lyrics of the latest 





album. Consider these lines from “Liq- 
uid": 


If language were liquid, it 
would be rushing in, 

Instead here we are, in a si- 
lence more eloquent 

Than any word could ever be 

These words are t00 solid, they 
don't move fast enough . 


While words may fail and words may 
kill, these particular words speak per- 
fectly for millions of coffee-tortured 
minds dawdling in the wee hours as they 
do anything to avoid tomorrow morn- 
ing’s term paper. 

“This was really the first time I've ever 
been on a deadline like that, And | have 
this perverse thing about me that says, 
‘Whatever you tell me, I'll say some- 
thing else.’ If you ask me if I'm a folk- 
singer, I'll say no, and if you say you 
think | am, then I'll say I’m not. And | 
hate working under people. Two differ- 
ent bosses in the span of two years called 
me into their offices for having a cav- 
alier attitude. It’s a strange word, and 
that two separate people would use that 
word, which is not a usual word. . . .” 

A cavalier attitude . . . a sense of sep- 
arateness . . . a somber wardrobe. It's 
the correct vocabulary of style for to- 
day's downtown bohemian, A heavy 





Dylan influence . . .aclear soprano... 
a fascination with words. The archety- 
pal components of the folk-influenced 
female singer/songwriter. Very naturally 
assuming both of these roles, Suzanne 
Vega has gathered a special force that 
sometimes surprises her. Sometimes it 
has a prejudicial effect too; as an 
acoustic guitar-playing folkie, most 
people assume that she’s antitechnol- 
ogy. She's not; she's just not good with 
buttons, It’s easy to jump to conclusions 
about someone who so perfectly fits an 
established perception, and her only 
defense is the distinction of her music. 
Because, after all, she herself admits that 
she lived the very typical life you might 
expect of a Barnard girl who listened to 
Woody Guthrie and (she’s a little em- 
barrassed) John Denver, who was more 
alone than aloof, who majored’ in En- 
glish and minored in theater and wrote 
a lot of poems about solitude. 

‘And this is where Suzanne Vega's ca- 
reer gathers a third, and perhaps even 
more powerful archetype. Imagine for 
a moment all the sensitive loners stalk- 
ing the shadowy edges of their cam- 
puses. Imagine their loose-leaf note- 
books and spiral binders, with the 
homework assignments half-finished in 
the front; and buried secretly in the 
back, the handwriting even loopier, 
imagine their solemn odes to alone- 
ness, their poems of privacy and the 
perils of friendship, their secret, silent 
longings. And imagine whose album all 
of these isolated, somber-hued loners, 
millions of them at high schools and 
colleges all across the country, all over 
the world, would be inclined to buy. 

Listening to the lyrics of the title song 
from Vega’s new record, imagine the 
loops of her handwriting: 











Solitude stands by the win- 
dow 

She turns her head as | walk 
in the room... 

Solitude stands in the door- 
way 

I’m struck once again by her 
black silhouette 

By her long cool stare and her 
silence . 


If by some fluke Suzanne Vega had 
been selected to play Desperately 
Seeking Susan's blithe spirit, a new sense 
of the fashionability of bleakness might 
have destroyed the aloof pleasures of 
poetic loneliness for who knows how 
many millions of sensitive girls, dressed 
to mourn whatever it is they're mourn- 
ing. Thankfully, it didn’t happen, and 
Vega's musical career was unsullied by 
Hollywood's bright lights. Still, even the 
most perfectly archetypal bohemian 
schoolgirl has a few incongruously 
cheerful skeletons in her closet, and 
among Vega's is the fact that she spent 
two years on the swim team. But so. 
healthy an experience is redeemed by 
her initial try-out. “They asked me if | 
wanted to do 10 laps as a warm-up, and 
| jumped into the pool and started to 
go across, and then | started to go un- 
der, and they had to get a big pole and 
drag me out. But they said | had a really 
good attitude, so they let me stay.” & 
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What kind of maneuver 
is this, a picture of some 
employee standing 
against a white 
background? Who 
wants to see that, much 
less turn around and 
subscribe, But wait, | 
could be in one of the 
ads. Suddenly it does 
make sense. I reread 
the surveys and 
concluded that their , er, 
statistical methods were 
flawed. So it’s OK for 
you to send us $24 ($30 
Canadian, $30 U.S. 
elsewhere in the world). 
You'll get a full year of 
the most interesting 
and beautiful music 
magazine in the known 
universe, and if you 
subscribe right now, 
we'll throw in a black 
SPIN T-shirt for free. I 
feel better about this 
already. 


DIANA HOLTZBERG 
Marketing Director 
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f you've got a dead parrot, it helps 
to have a silly pet shop owner to 
complain to. If you want to bury, 
burn, or dump your dead mother, 
you could use an absurd mortician 

to suggest eating her. And if you're 

in drag and the penguin on top of your 

television has exploded, you'd best 

have Mrs. Knickerbocker on hand to 
explode shortly thereafter. 

‘Graham Chapman's brand of humor 
doesn't easily lend itself to solo 
performance; its disjunctive rhythms 
and wild, surrealistic spirals build 
(on reaction, on antagonism. Walking 
onto a bare New York stage, without 
benefit of props, costumes, or straight 
men, he swiftly found an alternative 
solution. Calmly, he approached 
the microphone and addressed the 
audience: “Before we get started, you 
would all be doing me a big favor 
and you'd make me feel right at home 
if you could just give me two minutes 
of abuse.” Immediately jeers, boos, 
and obscenities were hurled at the 
stage, along with shoes, cans, and 
other objects. When a full cup of beer 
hit his hip, Chapman pointed to the 
attacker and said, “Good!” And 
then he began to tell his stories at the 
end, throwing fish into the audience, 
by way of gratitude and saying good 
night. 

Graham Chapman has been less 
visible than the other members of 
Monty Python's Flying Circus. While 
some of the other Pythons pop up 
in commercials and films, Chapman 
prefers to stay home and write, Having 





seen his film Yellowbeard edited to 
shreds without his consent, he 
appreciates the absolute control that 
writing offers. His recent stage tour of 
‘America was partly a search for new 
adventures to write about, as well 

as an opportunity to tell hungry Python 
fans about some old adventures. 

In person, Chapman does not break 
dishes over his head or speak in a 
maniacally shrill voice; he is composed 
and incredibly earnest. With a classic 
British aloofness, he talks candidly 
about his earliest comedy writing days 
at Cambridge, where he was studying 
to become an ear, nose, and throat 
doctor. 

“Writing comedy was really just a 
way to earn money for books and— 
let’s face it—drink. | met John Cleese 
at Cambridge. We had auditioned 
together for the Footlights Club, which 
was a sort of elite performance club. 
| impersonated a carrot, and John 
did a routine of trampling hamsters. 
He can still do a good pain-ridden 
squeak.” 

Mr. Chapman graduated from 
‘Cambridge and became Dr. Chapman. 
He'd been an intern at a London 
hospital for two weeks when Cleese 
asked him to go with him to the 
Mediterranean to write a film. That 
venture would lead to writing for 
many television shows with Cleese 
and, eventually, Michael Palin and 
Terry Jones. With the addition of Eric 
Idle and animator Terry Gilliam, the 
six were thrown together to write and 
star in their own series. 





Graham Chapman reminisces about jokes, japes, 
gin, and something completely different. 


Article by Glenn Rechler 


From the start, the group had 
disagreements. The first was over its 
name. They might have been called 
The Toad Elevating Moment. Terry 
Jones opted for A-Horse-A-Bucket-A- 
Spoon. Michael Palin preferred Sex 
and Violence. Chapman liked Ow!- 
Stretching Time. “I remember not 
being particularly interested in the 
debate about titles. | thought, ‘Have | 
given up medicine for this?’ ” 

There is an odd polarity in the roles 
that Chapman played on the show. 
He was the senile old lady who took 
four hours to bury the cat (“It wouldn’t 
keep still, wiggling all about”). But 
more often he played authority figures: 
the policeman, the doctor, or the 
colonel! who would suddenly call off a 
sketch on account of its extreme 
silliness. “I quite wanted those roles 
and adopted the technique of keeping 
quiet at meetings, which seemed to 
work out, because the others were all 
fighting for the funnier parts. I'm 
not sure why | wanted those roles. My 
father was a policeman, so maybe 
that’s where it came from,” he says. 

The series began in 1968 and ran for 
five seasons. The humor was 
sometimes violent, often surprising, 
and always absurd. Much of it derived 
from the sheer brutality of everyday 
life. “There was a great deal of pain in 
my life at that time,” says Chapman. 

“| suppose | was a sensitive introvert, 
which is where the drinking came 

in, Drinking got me out of that. | 
became more sociable. | found that it 
was a very popular move, so | began 


drinking more frequently.” 

Six years, one movie, and a few 
books and LP's later, the Pythons were 
in Glencoe, Scotland, filming Monty 
Python and the Holy Grail. “I don’t 
remember much. | was drinking about 
60 fluid ounces of gin a day, which 
is about as much as one can drink 
without dying. We were on a 
mountainside at 6 a.m. | hadn't 
remembered to furnish myself with a 
hip flask or anything. No one on 
the location had anything to drink, 
and the nearest town was 20 miles 
away. We were about to shoot the 
bridge of death scene where I, King 
Arthur, go over the gorge of eternal 
peril. I began to get the DT, and | was 
shaking uncontrollably. | couldn't 
have had a better message than that 
bridge of death. Finally | just said, 
‘This has got to stop.’ ” 

Chapman had witnessed the brutal 
detoxification of his close friend 
Keith Moon, and this also convinced 
him to quit. They had met at a 
celebrity soccer game. Chapman was 
in full military dress, barking orders 
at the players, when suddenly a Rolls- 
Royce sped onto the field. Moon 
got out, stole the ball, and scored the 
winning goal. This was the same 
car that would enter rock ‘n’ roll 
legend. “Keith had a theory that if he 
drove his car into a swimming pool, 
he would be able to open the doors 
underwater. So he tried it and he was 
correct.” Chapman has many stories 
about himself and Keith blowing up 
hotel rooms, and Keith walking a 
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ledge to steal booze from the room 
next door. Moon's death in 1978 
left him shaken, and more determined 
than ever to straighten himself out. 
Today Chapman is thinner, more 
relaxed, and generally less goofy- 
looking than he had been. The inner 
pain that was the source of his antics, 
his alcoholism, and his humor has 
subsided. In its place is a more 
politicized worldview. “It’s a general 
anger about the state of the world,” 
he says. “It constantly surprises me 
how idiotic people and governments 
are. How unsympathetic they can be to 
people who have a problem that may be 
identical to one they have themselves.”” 
As one of England's first celebrities 
to be open about his homosexuality, 


Chapman knows of such hypocrisy 
from firsthand experience. He was 
instrumental in starting up Gay News, 
the first gay newspaper in Britain. 

“The reason | did that was partly the 
guilt of having divorced myself from 
my earlier career of medicine. | felt that 
here was something that might do a 
bit of good. | was conscious that there 
were people in towns like Bradford, 
England, who were thinking, ‘Good 
God, am I the only one? In those 
days people were committing suicide 
over these feelings.” 

Having lived in Los Angeles for a 
while, Chapman is again a British 
resident. In his spare time, away from 
the trials of writing and performing, 
he enjoys being catapulted 130 feet in 


the air and racing down black diamond 
ski runs in Venetian gondolas. He 
has fallen in with a group called the 
Dangerous Sports Club, whose 
members also enjoy hang gliding over 
active volcanoes, jumping off bridges, 
and sailing across the English Channel 
in the pouch of an.inflatable kangaroo. 
Chapman's gondola-skiing ended 
when he hit the second bump, flew out 
of the 15-foot vessel, and found 
himself being pursued by it down the 
slope. “I had to sort of kick the thing 
away from me to avoid being run 
over. When I survived it, | felt great. 
Iwas alive! For two weeks everything 
was in perspective. Next | have to 
jump off a bridge. | gather the 
interesting part is letting go.” 


Letting go has a lot to do with what 
Graham Chapman is about. His life 
is a wild one, and he explains it all in 
the reserved manner of an English 
doctor. It may be why he and John 
Cleese are such a great writing team. 
‘john is my superego in a way,” he 
says. “He's something of a 
schoolmaster figure, whereas | tend to 
be more outrageous. | suppose I’m 
his conscience in another direction.” 
Early next year, their joint film 
Ditto will be released. In November 
of this year, Chapman's own film, 
Love Potion #9, will be released. He 
is also writing an adventure film for 
the Dangerous Sports Club “in which 
they'll perform all their own stunts.”In the 
meantime, he’s throwing fish at fans. @& 
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EAD FINGERS TAL 


Jerry Garcia has cheated death and 
returned to the Dead. With a new LP 
and a summer tour with Bob Dylan, 


the world’s biggest cult band is 


headed straight for the cosmos. 


When a supernova explodes, by 
the time you see it, its light is— 
well, at least as old as Jerry Gar- 
cia. Does that make contem- 
plating its brilliance “nostalgia”? 

That seems to be the only way 
the uninitiated conceive of the 
Grateful Dead. Even people 
who've witnessed their feel- 
good-and-pass-it-on_ spiritual 
celebrations can miss the point. 
It's easy to focus on the Dead 
scene's assorted “cosmic” efflu- 
via—the tie-dyes, the hallucin- 
cogens, the bongs and braids and 
blissed-out flower children—but 
it’s the vibration from the vortex, 
the inspired, endlessly creative 
good-time music of the world’s 
greatest experimental-electric- 
folk-blues-garage band, that 
makes the phenomenon hap- 





Interview by Chris Vaughan 


pen. It’s not for everyone, but it 
endures. And as it does, mutat- 
ing through exposure to the vast, 
increasingly strange popular cul- 
ture of 1980s America, it be- 
comes too diverse to categorize. 

The Dead keep evolving into 
something new, while their un- 
written credo of benign anarchy 
remains unchanged. So does 
Jerry Garcia, their lead guitarist, 
vocalist, and reluctant guru for 
the past 22 years. His frame may 
have thickened and his hair 
turned gray, but his battered cor- 
duroys and oversized T-shirts 
look the same. The fingers are as 
nimble as ever, and now that he’s 
fully recovered from a brush with 
death, after suddenly falling into 
a diabetic coma last July, so is 
his mind. 





Left: Bob Weir. Above: Jerry Garcia. 


RIPPLE 





Music is a language of its own. It’s as close as earth 
comes to having a universal language, although even 
music, like language, is idiom. Music lets everybody 
talk at once and everybody listens at once. 





FRIEND OF THE DEVIL 


We've always harbored a basic distrust of big charity 
just like we have a basic distrust of big business or 
big anything. . . . But I hate to be categorical about 
stuff like that because | don’t have any panaceas, | 
don’t have those kinds of ideas. My ideas tend to be 
rats in cages rather than tigers loose on the streets. 


ATTICS OF MY LIFE 


Our success has been very slow, luckily, so it hasn't 
been a great shock the way it might have been. We've 
enjoyed a long slow curve. We still don't know if we 
have one audience that would fill one stadium, or 
whether we have audiences to fill several stadiums, 
because our audience is devoted enough to come to 
wherever we'll play. It’s kind of elusive. It may look 
bigger than it actually is. Probably the best way to 
figure it out is to release a record. That's about the 
only kind of gauge we have, and even then I'm not 
really sure, Maybe a handful of Deadheads will buy 
the albums and circulate them freely to their friends. 
But I’m not worried about it. It’s tremendously grat- 
ifying to have an audience that's large enough to sup- 
port us the way they do. It means we have more 
chances to be better. | welcome that. If there are peo- 
ple who find enough cultural furniture in the Grateful 
Dead outback, that's great with me. It's where | live. 


CATS UNDER THE STARS 


The record | worked hardest at and liked best was 
Cats Under the Stars {a solo LP]. That was kind of like 
my baby. It did worse than any other record | ever 
did. | think | probably gave away more copies than | 
sold. It was amazingly, pathetically bad. But I've 
learned not to invest a lot of importance in ‘em, al- 
though it’s nice to care about your work. As far as | 
personally am concerned, | don't feel I've played that 
well on Grateful Dead records. | feel I've played bet- 
ter in shows, generally, and on other people's records. 





LIVE DEAD. 


If didn’t make another record, | wouldn't lose a lot 
of sleep over it. Making a record is going into a mode 
that's different from what the Grateful Dead does. What 
the Grateful Dead does is perform live. When we 
make a record it’s, “OK, now we're going to make a 
record.” Which means, “Now we're gonna get weird.” 
There are all kinds of ways of dealing with that. Some- 
times it’s fun to do something in the studio that’s com- 
pletely outrageous or requires a completely different 
kind of thinking. It depends on what kind of ideas 
you're having. When | write a song, sometimes | get 
ideas for a setting and sometimes | don’t. But the thing 
about being in a band is that if | don’t have ideas for 
a setting, everybody else helps provide that. There's 
the thing of composing music, and there's arranging 
and performing music. When you're playing in a band, 
and the band functions, the band produces the ar- 
rangements. That's what the Grateful Dead is good at 
doing. Sometimes they evolve over a long period of 
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“It's a drag to lose a friend 





because of an overdose. But other than 


that, in terms of morality, 
I have no problems with drugs.” 


time. Sometimes they snap right into existence, It de- 
pends on the tune, it depends on a lot of other things 


BROKEDOWN PALACE 


I’m not particularly prolific when | write. I'm lucky if 
| squeeze out two tunes a year, maybe three. Some- 
times | hit a streak and do a few more. But usually it’s 
slow going, and if something real special happens, it’s 
a matter of tremendous luck. If you're somebody who 
produces a lot of music and you have access to a 
recording studio, then a recording studio is an instru- 
ment in the same sense that the Grateful Dead is an 
instrument. The difference is that you perform for a 
record and maybe never perform the song again in 
your life. The record is the definitive statement about 
the song, that’s it, that’s as long as it lives, that’s as 
Jong as it lasts, and that's it. I've been in that mode at 
various times; I’m not in it much lately and | haven't 
been thinking that way much 





GOOD LOVIN’ 


Since the ‘70s, I've put a certain amount of energy 
into trying to improve as a musician. That's all taken 
up with me and my relationship to my instrument, 
which is different from my relationship to the Grateful 
Dead, In the Grateful Dead, there are nights when | 
have a good night, but the rest of us don’t. | like the 
nights when we all have a good night, then I’m not 
so concerned about my own performance. It's more 
of a flow—it's just happening. Over the years, it’s 
more like when we have an on night, it's an on night 
for everybody. When we have an off night, its an off 
night for everybody. Now our off nights are at least 
competent. They may be flat, but they're not awful 
It used to be if we had a bad night it was awful. | 
mean fuckin’ awful. So our percentages have im- 
proved. 





MORNING DEW 


| get surprised by live performance. Somebody will 
say “Hey, listen to this tape of you guys. . ..” And | 
hear things and | can't believe it’s us. Sometimes it 
sounds so nifty. Really, the only thing that counts is, 
the last performance; that's the sum total of every- 
thing. The emotional reality of that is way in advance 
of anything. It doesn’t do me any good to know that 
we were great once. 





CASEY JONES 


| feel bad about that guru kind of stuff. I've made a 
real effort, so far anyway, to tell people that I'm not 
leading anybody anywhere. I'm extremely paranoid. 
If you look at what we're doing, it has all the elements 
of the most extreme fascism. So that scares me a lot. 
I worry about it. That's not what we're about. It’s not 
what that power is about. It’s not about directing it 
somewhere. And it’s certainly not up to me to decide 
what it’s for or what it even is or even if it exists. But 
if people find something to believe in, in the midst of 
all that stuff, it’s OK with me, It's just that | think there 
are better places to look than in other human beings. 
Would you like to have the responsibility of leading 
thousands of people off into some oblivion some- 
where? If you thought that you were capable of it, you 
would automatically be the wrong person. So I'm dis- 
qualifying myself early. Whatever it is that the Grateful 
Dead does, it’s not me doing it. 


RAMBLE ON ROSE 


The Grateful Dead is always in the process of becom- 
ing something. In that sense, we're not that different 
from 10 years ago. It’s never that we arrive at this 
moment and we look around and say, “Oh, hey, too 
much, we're the Grateful Dead now.” It’s always being 
on the verge of breaking over into some new space. 
What happens is new material gradually gets ab- 
sorbed by the band, and old material, we forget we 
knew it, it sort of disappears. And then, we go back 
and dig up other old material that we've forgotten and 
it's new again. We're kind of endlessly recycling stuff, 
and each time something comes back a little different. 
Or real different, depending on the tune or on what's 
going on in the rest of culture. We are of this time, of 
this society, so everything that happens touches us. 





FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN 


Drugs are one of those things everybody has to decide 
for himself. I’ve learned lots from drugs, and | think 
life would be terribly dull without them, | think the 
whole drug thing . . . they've just got it all wrong. It's 
so wrong that | feel funny addressing it. | don’t want 
anybody to have the idea I'm somehow endorsing 
drugs. But | think anything that gives you the ability 
to change your personality or see things from another 
perspective is helpful. But it's people's responsibility 
to deal with it in their own ways. There are definitely 
traps there too. | just feel that the whole way drugs 
are dealt with is totally wrong. They should be like 
food. Is anybody considered a food addict because 
they eat three times a day? So if you're going to put 
something in your body, why can’t you think of that 
as your food? If a person is an addict, strung out on 
some drug, | mean, it’s up to them whether they take 
itor not. Who are we trying to protect is the question. 
We're all being controlled somehow. So why not be 
able to take a little more of that control onto yourself? 
If it were like that, people wouldn't die of overdoses. 
That's the kind of stuff | don’t like. It’s a drag to lose 
a friend because of an overdose. But other than that, 
in terms of morality, | have no problem with drugs. 
To me, drugs are like food. 





SUGAR MAGNOLIA 


Like mushrooms. They're more reliable and less jangly. 
They're sort of good-natured. I’ve never heard of any- 
body having a bad trip on mushrooms. They're sort 
of jolly vegetables. | generally don't like the ones that 
are off of the Methedrine chain. They're too jangly 
for me. | like a drug to be invisible, physically. | hate 
physical discomfort. 


DARK STAR 


They say my illness was pretty serious, but | missed 
it. I really wasn’t there for the worst of it. For me, it 
wasn't a near-death situation. | didn’t have any of 
those kinds of experiences. The kind of experiences 
Thad were certainly psychedelic. Ijust felt as though 
I were involved in some kind of incredible struggle, 
but it never occurred to me to stop struggling. So | 
struggled until I finally just sort of surfaced. Then the 
struggle took a different tack, but my “me,” my soul 
or whatever, was just struggling. | wasn’t really in con- 
trol, like having a dream. 


continued on pg. 80 
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BOY 


Boy George turns off, 
tunes up, and 
rediscovers his future. 


Article by Jon Savage 


y favorite track on the new 

album is called ‘Next Time.’ 

It’s a Buddhist type song, all 

about coming back. It’s very 

cocky, a bit too cocky for 

the first Boy George sin- 
gle.” George starts to sing: “Next time 
I'll be full-blooded instead of half-Cher- 
‘okee. I'll put on war paint, then you'll 
listen to me.” 

George stops for a moment, just to 
check I’ve got the point, and then con- 
tinues to talk 10 to the dozen. We're in 
the back room of his new home high 
‘on London's Hampstead Hill; its walls 
are lined with hundreds of Boy George 
dolls, and the floor is ankle deep in gifts 
sent from around the world. The room 





is a shrine to his fame. The theme is 
carried through the rest of the spacious 
Victorian house: screaming tabloid 
headlines, preserved in picture frames, 
remind you that this shrine nearly be- 
came a tomb. 

“Christmas day outside my house, my 
mother went out to the door and she 
said to this photographer from the Daily 
Mail, ‘Why are you here? It’s Christmas 
Day. Go home and have your dinner.’ 
He said: ‘He might die.’ Well, you can 
imagine. My mother freaked out, and 
she thumped him in the face. Just 
whammed him one.” 

Just as the house and its inhabit- 
ants—George lives with his parents, 
Gerry and Dinah—bear traces of the 
media siege they've endured, George 
still shows signs of the prolonged bout 
with heroin that came close to destroy- 
ing him. But despite his thinness and 
pallor—he only came off the heroin 
substitute methadone at Christmas— 
George looks well: his eyes are bright 


and his talk animated. Like the soap op- 
era fanatic that he is, George has fig- 
ured out the storyline to his very own 
series—"The Fallen Star Returns!" —and 
is limbering up to play it for real. 

In England, Boy George has the qual- 
ity of myth: we're talking serious Joan 
Collins here. He had already tran- 
scended the usual amount of fame par- 
celed out to pop stars when several 
dozen tabloid covers detailed, through- 
out last summer, his nosedive into ma- 
jor drug abuse. “Junkie George Has 8 
Weeks To Live” ran the front cover that 
broke the story. This was the culmina- 
tion of a process that had begun several 
years before, when England’s ex- 
tremely powerful national press, in a 
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drive to get younger readers, went 
overboard for pop. George—then 
coming into prominence with Culture 
‘Club—was ideal: outrageous yet some- 
how cute, ever ready with a quote and 
quip, and very successful—seven 
straight UK hits, beginning with “Do You 
Really Want To Hurt Me,” which also 
broke worldwide. 

Then George started cutting up. “I 
became bored George,” he now says. 
A rebellious teenager who used to hang 
around pop stars’ houses—“Anything 
bright and beautiful was my cup of 
tea”—he had achieved his ambition of 
pop fame by the time he was 21. After 
two years of worldwide success, in- 
cluding a U.S. No. 1, the familiar syn- 
drome took over: “I found my life had 
become like a schedule by the time of 
the third album; I'd have to do this and 
Vd have to do that. So I stopped it.” This 
is standard pop fare. What really upped 
the stakes was George's. relationship 
with Culture Club drummer Jon Moss. 











“In the beginning, it was the most mar- 
velous thing. And then suddenly things 
changed, It’s the Abba syndrome, isn’t 
it? How can you love somebody who 
deliberately bangs drums out of time 
‘onstage to annoy you? | just got very 
disheartened with the whole thing. | 
think the relationship more than any- 
thing was the cause of all my prob- 
lems.” 

Typically, George went off the rails in 
public. “I think it was in Canada. | was 
sitting at a press conference and | was 
perfectly made up, darling, and this guy 
turned round to me and said, ‘Have you 
got your sperm on ice?’ | just flipped. | 
said, ‘You're a bunch of fucking ass- 
holes. Why don’t you get lost?’ After- 
wards | thought, ‘You really have fucked 
up. You've really gone overboard.’ ” 

‘Once he started rebelling against his 
stardom, George went for it with char- 
acteristic thoroughness: the former 
“good boy” of pop—"I was like the 
flying nun; the puritanical sister’”— 
hopped on a plane to New York and 
started leading a wild life with his friend 
from adolescence, Marilyn. 

And then, around this time, the for- 
merly drug-free George began experi- 
menting with heroin. “People say to me 
all the time, ‘How did someone intelli- 
gent like you get involved with drugs?’ 
There's just no answer. Why do people 
get drunk and fall over?” From 1985 on, 
George's accelerating (and public) de- 
cline began to attract the attention of 
England's competitive, muckraking tab- 
loid press. 

Typically, George's response to the 
appalling barrage of publicity was to play 
the tabloids’ game. “I remember going 
outside my house—it's not funny now, 
but | was as high asa kite. | turned round 
to all the reporters and the photogra- 
phers and said | could run a fucking 
marathon now. I knew they would quote 
me on that, but what was | going to do, 
cower in my own house?” 

‘Throughout the rest of 1986, George's 
press coverage increased in inverse 
proportion to Culture Club record sales. 
Things were very seriously and very 
publicly wrong, and many people 
started to wonder whether the tabloids’ 
death wish mightn’t become reality. It 
did, but it wasn’t George who died. The 
deaths of musical collaborator Michael 
Rudetsky (in August) and friend Mark 
Golding (in December) finally per- 
suaded George that the death games 
were for real. “After Mark went that 
really was my cue to start pulling myself 
together, and it was like, hang on, this 
isn’t funny anymore, this isn’t a game. | 
still can’t believe it. | was attracting the 
worst kind of karma possible. It was all 
part of cause and effect: I'm not saying 
| had a hand in it, but if you play with 
fire, you burn. That made me think that 
it just couldn't go on anymore, ithad to 
stop. It's a really sad thing that Michael 
and Mark dying had to be the cue to 
make me stop being a fool, but that’s 
the way it is. You have to learn the hard 





George is visibly upset. His road back 
to comparative health hasn't been easy. 
A much publicized cure with Dr. Meg 
continued on page 80 
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Patterson (who treated Pete Townshend and other 
rock stars with her “black box”) didn’t work out—"I 
was plunged from one extreme to another. | didn’t 
go back onto heroin, but | went onto substitutes 
because my nerves couldn't take it”—and it’s only 
since Christmas, with a course of mild tranquilizers 
and plenty of Buddhist chanting, that he’s felt 
better. Even so, his cure is not yet complete: “I'm 
still ill. | still shake and I’m still very bad tempered 
and rude to people when | shouldn't be. If | get 

up now, and if | have a good day, I'm like, ‘Wow, 
thank God for this. isn’t this wonderful?’ But there are 
days when | get up in a state and think I'm never 
going to be normal again.” 

George's solution has been plenty of hard work 
and the relaunching of his career. It has put him 
in the awkward position of looking to the future 
while living out the consequences of his past: he 
recently testified at the trial of his drug supplier, and 
he faces a further ordeal when his brother Kevin's 
case of supplying comes up later this year. 
Meanwhile, the only thing to do is go for it, and in 
England, at least, it has worked. Propelled by a 
strong video and a wave of public sympathy, 
“Everything | Own,” a reggae-tinged cover of the 
‘old David Gates song, made No. 1 in March. 

The single comes out in America this month (June), 
along with George's first solo album, recorded in 
Montserrat last year with producer Stewart Levine 
and members of the British funk-reggae band Well Red. 

But internationally there are still problems. Since 
his drug troubles, Japanese radio stations have 
pulled his records from their playlists. “They're still 
pretty sympathetic in the States, but I’m banned 
from about 15 cities. I've got to reapply for my 
American visa, and I’m not sure I'm going to get it.” 
And even in England, George still shows signs of 
his real addiction—the addiction to media that has 
been the root of his problems. As he heads out 
to the clubs, snapped by paparazzi, what will stop 
him going through the cycle again? 

“I have had to accept certain things about myself,” 
he says. “There are a lot of things I don't like about 
myself, but there are a lot of things I do like, and 
I've now got people around me who make me 
celebrate what | am. Once | decide on a course of 
action, then! II stick to it.I’ve gotquite a strongwill."@& 

















GRATEFUL DEAD from page 76. 


illness changed me, but then so did LSD. So 
did going to Egypt. I've had about a dozen totally life- 
altering experiences. They're kind of before-and-af- 
ters. There was the me before | went to Egypt (with 
the Dead in 1978), and there’s the me since I've been 
to Egypt. The automobile accident when | was young, 
that’s one of the things that got me committed to being 
a musician. It kind of gave me a boot. Before that | 
was kind of running around on the streets and fucking 
off. | wasn't absolutely motivated by something. It was 
sort of an indirect thing, like this illness. When | was 
in the hospital, the only thing | could think about was, 
get out of here, I'm gonna play every chance 
he worst thing about being in the hospital was 
not being able to play. 











AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Material things matter almost not at all. No matter 
what | have around me, | treat it badly. Everything 
I've got has cigarette burns in it. I've never really been 
able to get attached to stuff, | have a few nice things. 
I've had nice things in the past and lost them mostly, 
or given them away or drifted apart from them. | have 
a hard time having material lust. There aren't that many 
things crying out to me on the material plane saying, 
“Have me, own me.” I'm just not that sort of person. 
I never was. Experience is my material. If I’m attached 
to this plane, it's because of experience. That's the 
thing that keeps me here. 6 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
SCUM 


Sandra Bernhard gives this year’s graduation address. 


look out over you and study each face, So 

smug and contemptuous. Such a lack of en- 

thusiasm. You reek of an arrogance-and_-self- 

importance I'd like to slap off your faces. As | 

stand here I'm thinking, “Why should I et you 
in on the hard knocks I’ve already had? You'll just 
have to find out for yourselves how rough it really is. 
But then I'm already here. I've come this far, and | like 
having the power that forces you to listen to me. You 
need it. So sit down and don't make a move. 

First of all, | would recommend getting over the 
idea that you deserve a pat on the back for faking 
your way through this crock of shit. People have been 
doing it for hundreds of years, and no one will be the 
least bit impressed with your trivial achievement. Let 
me look you in the collective eye and tell you just 
what has gone on here for the past four years, and 
don’t try to bullshit that it happened any differently. 

You've spent your nights partying, doing shooters, 
and inhaling laughing gas out of balloons. 

You've ripped off your parents for every dime you 
could get your hands on and have threatened suicide 
if you didn’t get what you wanted. 

You've skipped classes in order to catch Vanna 
White on “Wheel of Fortune” and even started your 
‘own on-campus Vanna fan club, 

You've rearranged early morning classes so you 
could stay up for David Letterman, thinking to your- 
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selfall along, “Hell, I'm funny. | could do that!” Keep 
dreaming, you couldn't. Trust me. 

You've gotten laid and told everyone about it, but 
deep down it makes you sick. 

You've done Ecstasy and talked too much. 

You've been dealing a little coke on the side for ski 
money and felt really good about it. 

You've taken up cigar smoking and learned to be 
low key. 

‘And once in a while you'll wake up in the middle 
of the night with this strange feeling of guilt creeping 
in, but as you start thinking about it just a little too 
much, someone from some frat house invites you to 
a “Puttin’ on the Hits” party and suddenly you're 
cruising some girl with big tits, drinking a Corona, 
and fantasizing about your first gay experience with 
that guy you keep seeing at the pool 

Is a great time to be young. If you feel like getting 
angry, you can have a 60s party and dress like hippies 
and reenact the massacre at Kent State. Why put your- 
self on the line for anything that’s happening right 
now? After all, this is nothing more than a return to 
the Dark Ages. You all know it’s hip to be racist again, 
and that’s great, because now you can stop pretending 
you like those creepy minorities with all their weird 
traditions and food and big lips and nappy hair they 
try to make look so cool. Fuck Prince, man, and all 
that rap shit; you don’t want to have to be nice to 







these invaders, taking away your job opportunities, 
moving into your neighborhoods, hanging out at your 
clubs, voting for your president. Why, you've even 
started to see them wearing topsiders and polo shirts. 
Who do they think they are! 

So you've discussed it with your friends and have 
decided to take matters into your own hands, and if 
that means a little violence, well, that's the way it has 
to be. Your parents may be liberals but you're not. No 
one’s going to get in your way. You've got to have 
someone to feel superior to, and that’s what their func 
tion has always been. They can’t take that away fror 
you. If you have to, you'll dance to white music, that's 
all 

You spend so much time watching MTV that you're 
beginning to think life is just one long spring break in 
Fort Lauderdale. Your taste in music stinks. You have 
no grasp of the recent past, and what's more, you have 
contempt for it. A great movie to you is Platoon. It 
makes war seem glamorous and heroic, and you start 
thinking everyone who missed it is a coward, so you 
join the Army Reserves ‘cause you and your buddy 
have a problem with your weekends—they re just two. 
days too long! 

Or maybe it'll inspire you to move to Hollywood 
and become a studio executive. It’s a great power- 
hungry gig, and with any luck, you can singlehand- 
edly destroy my career. The beauty of Hollywood is 
that the bigger sociopath you are the better. Right 
away you can abandon all sense of right and wrong 
And you can perfect the skill of destroying the con- 
fidence of people more creative than you. That's easy 
If they bring you a project that deep down you know 
is really interesting, make an option deal and have 
them develop it. Then, every time they come in for a 
meeting, change your mind about what you want. Do 
this at least seven times. Constantly contradict your- 
self, and when they call up on the verge of hysteria, 
tell them you know how they got their horrible rep- 
utation. By this time you probably will have gotten 
fired, and by the time they've found another buyer, 
you'll be working for that company and can start net- 
working their destruction. This is a lot of fun, and it 
helps you work out all your own frustration and anger. 

Now, if you’ve gone to Harvard you're already des- 
tined for success. Just show up at any studio and name 
your price; Look down on anyone who has actually 
worked his way up in Hollywood. Those who have 
had any kind of real experience are dangerous not 
only to you but to the system itself, and if you intend 
to protect your ass, crush out these peons. 

The other great thing about Hollywood is that, al- 
though eventually you'll become asexual, chances are 
when you arrive you'll realize you're gay. You will be 
too paranoid to pursue it, so you'll go out with a few 
different people and be really bored and find it’s more 
fun to avoid your emotions and occasionally jerk off 
and forget about it. 

Then, of course, you'll have to get involved with 
Lifespring, a seminar that gives you another excuse 
for being a prick and not feeling guilty about it, much 
like EST in the '70s, Once you've established your 
cold heartlessness, it’s an easy ride, one you can make 
phone calls from without ever leaving your car. 

Look, your options are limitless. But you know that. 
Whatever road you choose is a moot issue. As long 
as you know how to be phoney, you're going to be a 
success. You've already learned how to act bored, | 
can tell by the looks on your faces, and that’s a great 
attribute, because everyone will always be wondering 
if you like them or not. And that really is the key. The 
ability to instill insecurity is a special talent, one that 
always leaves you with the upper hand. Never let 
anyone take that away from you. | certainly never 
have. 

‘And so | wish you all the best for your futures, Just 
remember that if you ever run into me along the way, 
I'll be there to remind you of just how little you really 
mean to us all @ 
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The word on the street is Street Neat. 


Now the fabulous Wayfarer is restyled just for 
the fashion of it. Take a pair to the streets. 


Ray-Ban Sunglasses by Bausch & Lomb are the 1985 Winners ofthe Council of 
Fashion Designers of America Aw: 

For information, cal: 1800-828 1490 (Outside NY}: 800-462-4803 (Within 

Clothing courtesy of sydney Carvin Miliken, Henry Lehr, Nicole Miler ‘tcl Herrara, 
Accessories by Jay Fel 
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I FILTER 


BCARETTES 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 








